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Delivery and Hiving of Package Bees 


How It Is Done in the North 
By L. T. Floyd 


Provincial Apiarist for Manitoba 


The arrival of package bee ship- 
ments in the spring has made this 
season the most interesting time of 
the year in my work as an extension 
service man. 

At this northern point (Winnipeg) 
all shipments arrive in the night or 
early morning and the cars of bees 
are unloaded at once; not left until 
morning as was the practice some 
years ago. I have made it my busi- 
ness to visit the stations around 
eight o’clock in the morning every 
morning from the middle of April 
until the end of May and examine 
these shipments. Having:lists of the 
beekeepers in the province, I can of- 
ten assist in speeding up delivery 
when addresses are defaced or not 
properly named, as when the post 
office and express offices carry dif- 
ferent names. 


Picture taken at Texarkana, Arkansas. 
trip North to Manitoba, Canada. 


Some years back, all shipments 
were loaded on trucks with other 
goods and moved to the Customs 
House. Then an agent spent the day 
clearing them. They were then tak- 
en back to the stations and shipped 
by the next train. This caused a 
delay of days in delivery. 

After several sessions with the 
Customs people I was able to con- 
vince them that much was to be 
gained by quick delivery and since 
then all shipments go through by the 
next train, saving time and labor for 
the express people. 

Drawn Combs a Necessity 

In this northern country drawn 
combs are almost a necessity for the 
successful establishment of package 
bees. Many shipments of packages 
hived on foundation in the cool sea- 
son of 1941 were lost or rendered 





Load of bees ready to start on its long 
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Load of packages hauled to yard ready to 
be put into hives. 


profitless. One inspector reported, 
after a visit to an apiary that had 
been started with 20 packages on 
foundation, that not a single bee was 
left when it came to inspection time. 

Four or five combs, enough to car- 
ry the bees through the first month, 
should be provided if the work is to 
be made worthwhile. If the weath- 
er is favorable in early spring, that 
is, warm days following each other, 
then packages hived on foundation 
will build up and gather a good crop, 
but there is no surety of such con- 


ditions. This is a wheat country, 
and a cool spring with plenty of 
moisture brings big wheat crops, 


but cool springs and wet days work 
the opposite way on a honey crop. 
Package bees can stand this sort of 
spring on combs but it is hard going 
if they must draw foundation at the 
start. 
Station Agent Should be Notified 

When a shipment of package bees 
is expected, it is important that the 
agent at the station be warned to 
telephone the receiver as soon as the 
shipment arrives, or that shipment 
may go into a cold freight shed and 
a few hours there on a cold day may 
ruin the shipment. The buyer should 
attend to this little matter. There 
should be no delay in obtaining de- 
livery and hives should be in position 
and combs ready so that the bees can 
be placed in the hives without un- 
necessary delay. 

Weather Conditions Must be 

Considered 

If the day is warm enough for bees 
to fly freely, care must be taken in 
hiving them or they will drift. On 
such a day, commence hiving them 
first at one end of the row, then at 
the other, and it will be found that 
the bees will soon leave the package 
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Packages distributed on hives ready to be 
installed. Note queens being lifted out 
of package. 


and fly around, then return to the 
hive. When the rush of flight is over 
another package can be hived along- 
side. 

Once they have had this flight and 
marked their hive, they will stay. If 
this plan is considered too slow, part 
of the entrances to the hives can be 
closed and later opened and the same 
results obtained. The usual standard 
directions can be used on such a day, 
namely: to remove half the combs 
from the hive and, after removing 
the syrup can from the package and 
placing the queen cage between the 
third and fourth comb, cover the hive 
and leave it until most of the bees 
have gone over on the combs, then 
shake the balance from the package. 
This plan is first rate on the day I 
have mentioned but we have few 
such days and a plan to suit all kinds 
of weather must be worked out. 

We have an organization — the 
Springfield Beekeepers’ Association 
—that purchases 3,000 packages each 
spring and has them arrive in ship- 
ments of from 100 to 200 daily, thus 
all sorts of weather is encountered. 
The bees are all handled by the one 
outfit who drives into Winnipeg daily 
and delivers the bees to about 50 dif- 
ferent farms and assists in the hiving. 
After many years of this work they 
have adopted the following: 

1. The package is opened and the 
syrup can removed. 

2. The queen cage follows and, if 
the queen is alive, the cover is pried 
off the syrup can and the cage dipped 
in the warm syrup. 

3. Three or four of the center 
combs in the hive are removed and 
the bees shaken into the open space. 

4. The screen is removed from the 
queen cage and the wet queen is then 
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dropped into the cluster, followed by 
a splash of syrup. 

5. The combs are then replaced 
and the work is finished. 

The main point gained here is that 
the queen starts laying as soon as 
the bees cover the combs and prepare 
them to receive the eggs. 

After several years of using this 
method, beekeepers claim that queen 
losses are very small and they like 
it better than any other. 


Bees Arriving During Snow Storm 


We have had shipments arrive on a 
morning when there had been a 
snowfall of several inches the night 
before. The bees were shaken out 
as described with little or no loss. 

An important point is to keep 
away from those packages after hiv- 
ing and see that they are not dis- 
turbed on cool days. 

The successful introduction of the 
queen is an important matter and too 
much anxiety with the beginner 
means the loss of many queens. The 
organization I have mentioned han- 
dles it this way: if the queen is not ac- 
cepted they try only once to replace 
her. If the second one is not success- 
fully introduced, the colony is united 
with one that has a laying queen. 

If the bees must be fed sugar syrup 
from the start, the syrup should be 
given with as little disturbance as 
possible and, when the colonies are 
examined, it is not at all necessary to 
see the queen. If a comb is partially 
withdrawn and eggs or young brood 
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are found in the center comb, then 
close the hive quietly and depart. 


I often get reports from beginners 
stating that they had opened the hive 
and found the bees balling their 
queen and it never seems to occur to 
that person that he was the cause of 
the trouble. I had one such report 
that was really interesting. A lady 
beekeeper with one package colony 
had failed to introduce two queens, 
then bought a third one. She was 
working in the garden a day or two 
later and had with her a sprinkling 
can of water. She opened the hive, 
found the bees balling the queen and, 
ust to square things, she grabbed the 
prinkler and emptied it on the bees. 
{magine her surprise next week when 
she found that queen with a nice 
patch of brood and everything going 
fine. 

On fine warm days when the bees 
are gathering pollen, they may be 
opened with little danger, but when 
opened on cool days the bees are 
likely to ball the queen and kill her. 
This also happens with wintered col- 
onies when opened on cool days. It 
is well to practice study of the colony 
by entrance examination. 

If you have some young folks in 
the home, make it the business of one 
of these to run out to the apiary and 
look carefully at the entrance to 
every package colony in the early 
morning before they go to school. If 
a dead queen is at the entrance, 


(Continued on page 245) 





Apiary of W. Hunter, Elm Creek, Manitoba, Canada 
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Removing loose shavings 


and the bag is in place on 
the bag holder. 


3. View inside of the hive 
showing the food chamber, 
which is so essential in sup- 


chamber 


Spring Management of Bees 
By Charles Mraz 


There are about as many different 
methods of efficient spring manage- 
ment as there are beekeepers and all 
of us think we have something a 
little better than the other fellow, so 
I hope some of you will find some- 
thing in this article of value to help 
with your work this spring. Briefly, 
my set-up is 700 colonies of bees. 
Each one is supplied with a shallow 
food chamber for winter and per- 
manently packed in single metal- 
side packing cases. The bees are 
divided into 12 yards with 50 to 60 
colonies to a yard. In every yard 
there is a portable building 8 by 10 
feet in which supers and packing 
material are stored. Ordinarily, two 
of us do all the spring work. 

Here in the North spring work 
means unpacking, inspection of bees, 
feeding if necessary, clipping queens, 
and building up for the honey flow. 
Before bees start flying freely we 
make a trip to all the yards to find 
all dead colonies. We do this by 
blowing into the upper entrances 
and then listening for a response. 
If we get an answering buzz, then all 
is well; if not we make sure they are 
dead by taking off the top packing 
and looking through the escape hole 
in the cover. The dead colonies are 
plugged up with okum to prevent 
robbing, and the honey and combs 
used later for increase. 

When weather warms up so we 





plying an abundance of 
stores. 
can work outdoors, we start un- 


packing, usually in early April, and 
as our late winters turn to summer 
so fast we must make use of every 
good day in the yards. 

With our permanent packin? case, 
unpacking can be done very quickly, 
about two hours for 50 colonies. In- 
side of our packing case is a stand- 
ard ten-frame hive and shallow food 
chamber. Loose shavings from the 
packing on the sides and shavings 
in a bag are used on top. Unpack- 
ing consists of removing the loose 
shavings around the food chamber 
and storing them in bags until fall. 
The top bag packing is not perma- 
nently taken away but put back on 
until danger of freezing is over about 
the end of May. This top packing 
is a big help in our uncertain spring 
weather. 

Unpacking Simplified 

In unpacking with almost any type 
of case, a bag holder very nicely 
takes the place of two hands. As can 
be seen by the illustration it is made 
of an iron rod bent in the shape of a 
U. The points have a washer welded 
near them to keep the bags from 
sliding down the arms. In the center 
of the U is a double hook, one end 
to hold on the case and the other to 
hold the bag. Our procedure is to 
unpack all the hives in a yard, and 
where bees have died out, clean out 
the dead bees at this time to prevent 
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4. After food chamber is tak- 
en off, the queen is coaxed 
to hide back between top 











5. Quickly and _ without 
smoke the cover of the food 
chamber is taken off to find 
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the queen on top bars or 
cover. 


bar and cover. 


their decay in the combs. If the weather is 
warm enough we then proceed to open the 
hives for inspection and clipping queens. If 
the weather is too cool we go to the next yard 
and continue unpacking. 

Here in the North, inspection and clipping 


6. A bait box is very con- 
venient to carry the scissors 
and vial of paint. 

7. Clipping the queen. The 
scissors are held steady by 
the free fingers of the left 
hand to prevent injury to 
the queen. 


of queens must be done as early as possible, 
the earlier the better. Otherwise by the time 
we get to finish the last of the 700 colonies 
they are boiling over with bees, crowded for 
room, and very difficult to find queens. It is 
better to clip too early even at the risk of 
chilling a little brood. Some beekeepers be- 
lieve clipping unnecessary. Some perhaps can 
get by without it, but it seems to me it is well 
worth the while in bees saved during swarm- 
ing season, especially during a bad swarming 
year. It doesn’t take much longer than a thor- 
ough inspection will take. 
Finding and Clipping Queens 
Those who don’t use food chambers will per- 


8. Painting the queen. The 
vial is held in the free fin- 
gers of the left hand. The 
queen is held in the first two 
fingers of the left hand. The 
right hand with the tooth- 
pick dauber is held steady 
against the left hand. To 
make a neat job of painting 
a queen, the paint must not 
be too thick or too thin, but 
just right. 
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haps suppose they make it doubly 
hard to find the queens, with 20 
combs to look through instead of 10. 
However, by using a little system, 
the food chamber can be a help in 
finding the queen. For this purpose 
and many other reasons I find shal- 
low food chambers and supers far 
superior to deep ones When look- 
ing for queens the entrance is smok- 
ed in the usual manner, then the 
food chamber opened a crack with 
the usual smoking and taken off the 
hive body and set on its end on the 
corner of the packing case. Early in 
the season the queen is usually in 
the food chamber which is set up on 
end and the bottom exposed to the 
light. Encouraged with a little 
smoke, the queen will hide between 
the cover on the food chamber and 
the top bars of the frames. Next 
set the food chamber on a hive body 
and quickly without smoke or jar- 
ring take off the cover on the food 
chamber and glance on the top of 
the frames for the queen. If you don’t 
see her there look on the cover. Early 
in the season many of the queens are 
found this way. 


If the queen isn’t found on the 
top-bars or cover, then it’s a matter 
of looking next into the brood cham- 
ber, and also involves several types 
of systems. We usually start taking 
out the combs away from the clus- 
ter and work towards it. Always 
look first on the face of the comb 
exposed in the hive and then on the 
comb in the hand. If the queen is on 
the comb in your hand she isn’t 
going anywhere, but if she happens 
to be on the outside face of the comb 
in the hive, she is going to run and 
hide and it is your job to see her first 
and save a lot of time. Some bee- 
keepers believe in looking through a 
colony quickly, taking chances on 
looking a second time. I’m inclined 
to look rather carefully and get her 
the first time. It is never worth while 
to look through a hive more than 
twice for the queen. If bees are 
running, remember to look on the 
sides and bottom of the hive body. 
It is sometimes easier to see a queen 
by looking at the comb at an angle 
rather than directly on it. 

When the queen is found, the next 
job is to catch, clip, and paint her. 
An old hand of course shouldn’t have 
any trouble to catch, clip, and paint 
the ladies, but a beginner is very apt 
to be nervous and his fingers will 
tremble. Don’t depend on contrap- 
tions to catch queens, but practice 
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on drones until your fingers are 
steady. I find it best to grasp a 
queen’s wings from behind with my 
finger and thumb, making it easier to 
hold on to them. Picking her up 
with the right hand, she is transferred 
to the left hand, holding her by at 
least two legs with the thumb and 
first finger. That leaves the right 
hand free to clip her. 


Some bob the wings short and some 
bob them long. I clip off just the 
tips of both wings not for beauty’s 
sake but for a different and perhaps 
foolish reason. When a_e colony 
swarms I like to get rid of the old 
queen and replace her with a young 
one. By leaving a queen’s wings 
long enough to flap, but still too short 
to fly, I believe when she swarms 
she’ll keep trying to fly until she 
gets so far from the hive there is 
no chance of getting back, saving 
me the job of finding and killing her. 
If her wings are short, she perhaps 
knows she can’t fly so will hike back 
into the hive to swarm another day. 
It may be a foolish idea but I like to 
think it works. 


Painting Queens 

Now that the queen is clipped she 
is next painted. I use a small glass 
vial with a toothpick in the cork, and 
filled with quick-drying paint. It 
takes but a second to put a s»not of 
paint on her thorax and this saves 
lots of time if you want to find her 
again. The paint usually lasts more 
than a year. It does no good to paint 
the wings but a spot of paint on the 
top of the thorax will stay and do no 
harm. As for paint I find light green 
or blue quick-drying lacquer the 
best, not the common 4-hour variety, 
but the type that dries in a few min- 
utes. These directions on clipping 
are not given in detail, but since a 
picture is worth a thousand words, 
the illustrations tell it clearly. 

The next step, letting go of a queen, 
is very important. More queens are 
lost at this time than most beekeep- 
ers realize. Don’t just give your hand 
a shake, she may be still holding on 
and you may not know it. Actually 
see that the queen runs down into 
the hive and then look to make sure 
she stays there until the hive is cov- 
ered up. After clipping and paint- 
ing, a queen is very apt to wander 
off in almost any direction, and get 
squashed or closed out of the hive 
when it is covered. Needless to say, 
queens should always be handled 
with reverence and the care a royal 
subject deserves 
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When looking for a queen or after we have 
found her while the hive is still open, several 
other details must be observed at this first in- 
spection. Does each colony have enough hon- 
ey? How is the queen laying? Do the bees 
need room? Do poor combs need replacing? 
Is any disease present? It is difficult for a 
beginner to remember all these details. It 
requires practice to manipulate a colony in 
five minutes, say, instead of 15, and speed is 
necessary at this time of the year. With us, 
unless something needs attention, this is the 
only inspection we make into the brood cham- 
9. After inspection bag of 
shavings is replaced on top 
for protection from freezing 
weather in spring. 
ber for the year. After that, it is simply a 
matter of top supering and making sure queens 
are laying. A record is kept of every colony, 
using any special type of “‘short hand” the bee- 
keeper has developed. If the colony is queen- 
less it is given a frame of brood from the best 
queen in the yard. If it needs food, a frame of 
honey or syrup is given. If it needs room, 
combs from dead colonies are given on top of 
the food chamber and used later to replace 
winter loss. If these are not available a regular 
shallow super, 8 combs to a 10-frame super, is 
given. The food chamber always remains in 
the same place next to the brood chamber. 
Since we do not use queen excluders the 
queen can lay in as many supers as she wishes. 
We always plan on giving them more room 
than they need as it may be a long time before 
we get around again. Where top supering is 
practiced and shallow supers used, we never 
(Continued on page 245) 


10. The wax box. More than 
ever this year will the wax 
box be the beekeepers tax 
payer. Made from a bulk 
honey shipping case and 
piece of rope it is conven- 
iently carried around to each 
hive. 
11. The portable house. The beekeepers best insurance 
against loss of supers by fire, and a convenience that 
will save miles of extra travel against running out of 
supers in a yard miles from home. The bottom, top 
and sides are made separately and then bolted to- 
gether at the yard. 
12. A Vermont apple orchard and beeyard. McIntosh 
apples predominate here. 
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Orchard Pollination 


By Norris J. Ellingson 


From The Minnesota Horticulturist 


For fifty years, horticulturists 
have realized the importance of the 
honeybee as the chief pollinator of 
fruit blossoms, certain clovers and 
garden crops. With the month of May 
and its period of fruit bloom not far 
away, it might be well to recall some 
of the reasons for this growing im- 
portance. Dr. M. C. Tanquary, who 
is in charge of beekeeping at Uni- 
versity Farm, has written the best 
available article on this subject and 
in the following paragraphs, I quote 
freely from his article in the Min- 
nesota Horticulturist for June, 1931. 


Most fruit bloom must be pollinat- 
ed by insects in order to yield a good 
crop of fruit and for this purpose, 
especially in the large commercial 
orchards, the honeybee is of much 
greater importance than all other in- 
sects combined. There are several 
reasons for this. In the first place, 
fruit trees bloom very early in the 
spring when the population of other 
insects thiat might serve as _ pol- 
linators has been reduced to the low- 
est numbers for any time in the year. 

Years ago, when orchards were 
small and few in number and when 
there was much timber or uncultivat- 
ed land to furnish breeding places 
and winter protection for insects, no 
special attention needed to be given 
to the matter of pollination. How- 
ever, now with so many large or- 
chards and with so many orchards 
concentrated in certain areas and 
with little or no timber or waste land 
to harbor wild insect life, it is be- 
coming increasingly necessary to 
provide bees for pollination. Tests 
at various experiment stations 
throughout the country have shown 
that the honeybee is the only de- 
pendable pollinator for production of 
apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
plums, almonds, citrus fruits and the 
nuts of the tung oil tree. 


Some Interesting Examples 

The following paragraphs taken 
from a bulletin of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College give very definite 
proof of the value of bees as pollina- 
tors. 

“A 16-year-old pear orchard locat- 
ed on the Huron Farms, near Ann 
Arbor, and consisting of such varie- 
ties as Bartlett, Kieffer, Sheldon, and 
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Fruit trees need bees and bees need 
fruit trees. 


Flemish Beauty, had never produced 
more than 18 bushels in any year pre- 
vious to 1926, altho it had blossomed 
regularly for several years. In the 
spring of 1926, an apiary was estab- 
lished near the orchard and the crop 
for that year was nearly 1,000 bush- 
els.”’ 

“In the early spring of 1927, a 
grower near Hart remarked: ‘I never 
see bees in my orchard and I always 
have apples.’ To support his conten- 
tion that apples may result without 
the agency of bees in pollination, he 
erected a muslin cage over a Mc- 
Intosh tree. This tree set eight fruits, 
while nearby trees of the same size 
produced 12 to 15 bushels each. 
Doubtless, many bees were at work 
in his orchard, though unnoticed. He 
arranged for 50 colonies of bees to 
be placed in his orchards in 1928. 

“‘J. H. Hale’s peach orchard, favor- 
ably located near Coloma, and con- 
taining a few scattering trees of other 
varieties, had produced but a few 
fruits since planting in 1917. When it 
was learned that this variety was 
self-sterile, South Haven and Elberta 
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trees were planted in the vacancies 
as pollinizers. In spite of this pro- 
vision the orchard produced less than 
10 bushels of peaches in 1926. Before 
the succeeding blossoming period, 20 
colonies of bees were located in the 
orchard and it produced the first crop 
of fruit in 11 years.” 
Honeybee the Best Pollinator 

The honeybee is the only insect 
that can be provided by man in num- 
bers sufficient for orchard pollination 
and which can be moved about at 
will. Most insects visit blossoms 
merely to supply their present needs, 
but the honeybee has what we call 
the hoarding instinct which causes 
it to visit a much greater number of 
blossoms to find nectar to carry back 
to the hive. The honeybee also ex- 
hibits what is called ‘‘flower fidelity,” 
which is a tendency to visit flowers of 
only one species while on the same 
nectar gathering trip, thereby trans- 
ferring pollen that can be utilized by 
the plant. That is, a bee will fly from 
apple blossom to apple blossom, or 
from plum blossom to plum blossom, 
and almost never from apple blos- 
som to dandelion or some other un- 
related flower on the same trip. 

When bees gather nectar from 
flowers, the pollen is brushed from 
the anthers of the flower to small 
hairs on the body of the bee. When 
the bee visits the next blossom some 
of this pollen is brushed off on the 
stigma of the second flower. This 
transfer of pollen is largely acciden- 
tal, yet quite perfect. That is, the 
bee has no planned intention of 
transferring the pollen, but does so 
incidentally while going about her 
business of gathering nectar. It is 
interesting to note that the flowers of 
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some plants such as those of the snap- 
dragon family have become modi- 
fied in form so as to aid the trans- 
fer of pollen by the bee. The flower 
is so constructed that the bee can not 
get to the nectar without brushing 
under the anthers and stigma of the 
flower, thus getting pollen on its 
back and carrying it that way from 
flower to flower. Bees also, inten- 
tionally, gather pollen and carry it 
back to their hives to use as food to- 
gether with their honey stores. Bees 
need protein in their diet and the pol- 
len they gather furnishes this body 
building food. Most of the pollen is 
fed to the developing young bees. 
Great quantities of pollen are gather- 
ed and used in this manner by bees 
but this causes no loss to fruit grow- 
ers because nature certainly pro- 
duces a tremendous surplus of pollen. 

A few orchard men own and use 
bees as any beekeeper, or they may 
hire trained bee men to care for their 
orchard apiaries. Others have made 
a practice of renting bees for pol- 
lination, paying some beekeeper to 
move a truckload of bee hives into 
the orchards for the blooming period 
and move them out again after the 
petals fall. Best results are secured 
when the hives are scattered through 
the orchard with about one hive per 
acre. Two hives per acre would be 
safer if weather should be cool or 
cloudy during the blooming period 
because bees do not fly far from the 
hive when the temperature is below 
60 degrees. 

Only populous colonies are useful 
for pollination work. They should be 
strong enough to require a two-story 
hive. 

Northfield, Minn. 





An apiary in a wild buckwheat and sage location in Southern Calif.—Photo by J. E. Eckert. 
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Pollen Substitutes and the Way 
to Feed Them 


By M. H. Haydak and M. C. Tanquary 
Department of Entomology and Economic Zoology, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 


In looking through the past vol- 
umes of beekeeping journals, one 
finds frequent references to the feed- 
ing of bees with some pollen sub- 
stitutes. It is natural because a bee- 
keeper, concerned with keeping bees 
for honey production, is eager to pro- 
vide his colonies with the necessary 
food, supplied at the proper time, 
for their normal development. 

In olden times enterprising bee- 
keepers attempted to increase the 
strength of colonies and thus secure 
a better honey crop by feeding such 
things as figs, raisins, grape juice, 
and sheep’s milk to their bees. Later, 
the observation that when natural 
pollen is lacking the bees collect 
various kinds of dust-like  sub- 
stances, led to attempts to feed dif- 
ferent flours and meals. Slices of 
rye, buckwheat, corn or wheat bread, 
soaked in brown sugar syrup or milk 
paste made of eggs and honey, and 
even chicken or rabbit meat were ex- 
perimented with. Often a beneficial 
influence on the development of the 
colony was confidently reported. 

In modern times there has ac- 
cumulated abundant evidence that 
pollen is essential not only for the 
development of the larvae but also 
for the growth of the young bees. 
Contrary to general belief, emerging 
bees are not adult. For their normal 
development they have to eat the 
proper food. When an immature ani- 
mal grows, it increases in weight and 
the amount of proteins in his body 
is augmented. Such average increase 
in the nitrogen content of five-day- 
old bees over that of newly emerged 
bees is 92% in heads, 76% in the 
abdomens, 37% in thoraces and 64% 
in the whole bees. Emerging bees 
which do not have access to pollen 
cannot rear brood or conduct nor- 
mal activities in the hive, and their 
mortality is high. Although adult 
bees can rear brood when supplied 
only sugar solution, they do it only 
at the expense of their own bodies 
and only for a short period of time 
at that. 

Dr. C. L. Farrar in 1936 proved 


*Paper No. 477 Miscellaneous Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


that pollen is necessary for the bees 
also in winter. In his experiments, 
only those colonies which had 
abundant stores of pollen and honey 
successfully went through the winter 
and were strong enough in the spring 
to give a necessary force of bees for 
the main honey flow. 


Unfortunately, natural pollen is 
not always available at critical peri- 
ods and hence there have been many 
attempts to develop pollen substi- 
tutes. In order to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of the bees having access to 
natural pollen these experiments 
have usually been conducted with 
colonies installed on_ pollen - free 
combs in greenhouses. 


The first to try such an experi- 
ment in this country was A. I. Root. 
He was able to induce the bees to 
rear brood by feeding them rye and 
oats flour. Later investigators, Park- 
er, Whitcomb and Wilson, Callen- 
bach, concluded that feeding rye, 
wheat, oats, pea or buckwheat jlour 
is not beneficial to bees. However, 
the experiments at the Central Bee 
Culture Station of the Soviet Union 
showed that colonies fed oats, pea 
and soya meals, rye and wheat flour 
or milk and eggs, reared brood. 

Soudek fed various pollen sub- 
stitutes to the emerging bees and 
observed the development of their 
pharyngeal glands. He thought that 
those foods, the consumption of 
which result in the normal develop- 
ment of these glands, may be con- 
sidered as satisfactory. Fresh egg 
albumen and dried yeast gave the 
best results. Peterka and Svoboda 
found that such development of the 
pharyngeal glands occurs also in bees 
fed soybean flour. 

Recently Schaefer and Farrar ob- 
tained very good results from feed- 
ing the bees a mixture consisting of 
soybean flour, 3 parts, and dried pol- 
len from pollen baskets, 1 part by 
weight. When soybean flour alone 
was offered to the bees, the results 
were not so good. 

In determining the value of any 
food for higher animals the inves- 
tigator offers the substance to the 
young individuals which are kept 
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The best side of a brood comb 
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under controlled conditions. The 
changes in the weight and in the size 
of these animals are recorded, the 
general health is observed and their 
general activity is noted. In addi- 
tion, the quality and quantity of the 
offsprings is determined. 


Haydak applied the same method 
to the study of bee nutrition. He 
fed various foods under controlled 
conditions to young bees which had 
never eaten pollen and observed 
their growth (the changes in the 
weight and the nitrogen content), 
mortality and the quality and quanti- 
ty of the reared brood. 

Colonies consisting of about a 
pound and a half of emerging bees 
were kept in screened compartments. 
The substitute was mixed with hon- 
ey (in proportion 1:4 or 1:7 by 
weight) and smeared in to the cells 
of a pollen-free comb, which was 
placed into the nucleus before the 
bees were installed. A fertile queen 
was introduced to each colony. The 
bees always had enough food, sugar 
solution and water to their disposi- 
tion. A colony which received a 
comb with honey and pollen served 
as a control. 

The following food materials were 
tested: dried yeast, fresh whole milk, 
dry skim milk, whole egg, egg yolk, 
egg white, meat scrap, ground dried 
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from the colony fed bee bread. 


blood, digested tankage, fish meal, 
whole wheat, oats, rye, corn and pea 
flours; cottonseed, soybean, linseed 
and peanut meals; commercial case- 
in, soybean flour; cottonseed meal, 
soybean meal and linseed meal each 
mixed with 20% of dry skim milk by 
weight. Only those colonies which 
were fed bee bread, dried yeast, meat 
scrap, cottonseed meal plain and 
mixed with dry skim milk, soybean 
flour, soybean meal mixed with dry 
skim milk, fresh whole milk, dry 
skim milk, whole egg, egg yolk or 
egg white reared brood. 

The only aim of all these experi- 
ments was to find out what sub- 
stances are suitable for bees, without 
comparing their actual food value. 
In order to evaluate the food proper- 
ly, one has to give the same amount 
of food to each experimental animal 
and compare the results. It is in- 
advisable to restrict the quantity of 
food for bees, because when the food 
becomes scarce, the colonies are apt 
to change their brood-rearing ac- 
tivities, and thus the results may be 
misleading. Instead of restricting 
the amount of food, the substitutes 
and the bee bread were equally di- 
luted with honey, so the bees in the 
control bee bread-fed colony, and in 
the pollen substitute-fed colonies had 
the same amount of nutrients in the 
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The best side of a brood comb from the colony fed soybean flour—dry skim milk mixture. 


same volume of food. The colonies 
had an abundant supply of food all 
the time. 

The beekeepers may use only those 
pollen substitutes which are cheap 
and easily available, otherwise it 
wouldn’t pay. Therefore, only two 
of the most promising pollen sub- 
stitutes were selected for the com- 
parative experiments: cottonseed 
meal and soybean flour, both mixed 
with 20% of dry skim milk (4 parts 
of the flour and 1 part of dry skim 
milk by weight). 

The results of the experiment 
showed that cottonseed meal or soy- 
bean flour (expeller processed or 
solvent extracted and heated after- 
wards) mixed with dry skim milk 
not only can be favorably compared 
with the bee bread, but in case of 
soybean flour the pollen substitute 
actually gave better results. It has 
also been found that on both of these 
pollen substitutes the bees can rear 
queens which do not differ in their 
weight or appearance from those 
produced in the control, pollen-fed 
colony. 

In order to find out the advisabili- 
ty of giving pollen substitutes to 
packages installed early in April un- 
der Minnesota conditions (St. Paul 
and vicinity) outdoor experiments 


were conducted during the years 
1934-1940. During that time 125 
packages were installed on poallen- 
free combs. Control colonies receiv- 
ed only sugar solution. All the pack- 
ages and the resulting colonies were 
handled in the same way. The quali- 
ty of the brood reared and the pro- 
duction of the colonies were ascer- 
tained. 

There was a tremendous variability 
of the average results from year to 
year. This is not surprising because 
there are so many factors involved in 
the development of packages install- 
ed in the spring. Not only was there 
a variation in the average results, 
but the brood-rearing activity and 
the production of the colonies within 
each group differed considerably. For 
instance, one colony produced as lit- 
tle as 7 pounds of surplus honey, 
while another in the same group 
gave 220 pounds of surplus and a 
third one 146 pounds. Of course, in 
the case of some low-production col- 
onies their failure can be explained 
on the basis of a poorer brood-rear- 
ing activity as compared with that 
of the good producers. By no means, 
however, can this be attributed to 
the food offered to the bees, since 
the packages installed and handled 
in the same way gave very good re- 
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sults. Probably the conditions in the 
colony itself brought about these 
striking differences. There were 
many reports in the recent volumes 
of bee journals on the importance of 
stock in connection with the increas- 
ed honey crop. Therefore the dif- 
ference in the egg-laying capacity af 
the queens and in the honey-gather- 
ing ability of the bees most likely 
were causes of the differences in the 
production of our packages. 

The results of the experiments in- 
dicated that there was no particular 
need in giving pollen substitutes to 
the packages installed early in April 
in the region of our apiaries. In case 
of a late cold spring when the devel- 
opment of vegetations is retarded, 
packages fed pollen substitutes or 
offered pollen combs will show a bet- 
ter brood-rearing activity than those 
given sugar solution only. However, 
the question as to whether they will 
yield more honey is still uncertain 
because it depends on the working 
ability of the bees themselves. 

Overwintered colonies of a good 
stock may be materially helped, in 
case they are short of pollen, by giv- 
ing them pollen substitutes in the 
spring before pollen-supplying plants 
start blooming. Soybean flour (ex- 
peller processed or solvent extracted 
and then heated, with about 5-7% of 
fat) mixed with dry skim milk in 
proportion 4:1 by weight is recom- 
mended as a good pollen substitute. 

Probably the most convenient way 
of giving a pollen substitute to out- 
side colonies is to offer it in a dry 
state. The substitute should be plac- 
ed in shallow trays (can be made by 
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cutting down the sides of corrugated 
paper boxes) and offered to the bees 
in some sunny and protected place 
in the apiary. Bees eagerly collect 
the substitute and carry it to their 
hives. In the spring the stored sub- 
stitute is quickly consumed and ap- 
parently does not harden in the cells. 
Some of the mixture is wasted by the 
bees around the collecting place, es- 
pecially on windy days. This loss 
can be minimized by spreading a 
canvas where the trays are located. 

Another method of giving pollen 
substitutes in the apiary is to offer 
it in the form of sugar or honey can- 
dy. Of course, the honey for that 
purpose must be from disease-free 
colonies. The sugar solution for mix- 
ing is prepared of two parts of sugar 
to one part of water by volume. The 
amount of pollen substitute consum- 
ed in this case at one time by a bee 
is, of course, smaller than it would 
have been if it was offered in an 
undiluted state. Bees consume pollen 
substitutes eagerly and, in case of 
honey candy, there is no occurrence 
of molding. The sugar candy should 
be given in small quantitities be- 
cause it molds if given in excess of 
consumption. After the first mixing, 
the candy usually hardens. It is 
therefore necessary to make the can- 
dy soft, then let it stand for a day or 
two, crush it and make candy again, 
and add as much honey or sugar so- 
lution as is necessary to make it of a 
proper consistancy. To prevent the 
drying of the candy, Dr. Farrar ad- 
vises covering such cake, placed in 
the top bars of the hive, with waxed 
paper. 





Wax, at No Cost of Honey 


As pointed out in the February 
number, page 78, much addition- 
al beeswax may be secured if 
before swarming time when the 
bees are secreting large quantities of 
wax, a super is put on next to the 
brood nest for temporary combs. By 
encouraging the building of combs 
the swarming tendency is greatly re- 
duced. This means extra work but so 
does any plan for swarm prevention. 
The advantage of the plan lies in the 
fact that when these temporary 
combs are melted up, almost a pound 
of additional beeswax per colony is 
secured. If swarming is retarded or 
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prevented, the beeswax produced is 
not at the expense of honey, for 
much honey and beeswax are wasted 
every year through unnecessary 
swarming, especially if the swarms 
escape. 

The frames in the super may con- 
tain narrow starters of foundation or 
even broken pieces, for it makes little 
difference whether the combs are 
worker or drone. When cutting out 
such combs for melting up, leave an 
inch or so along the top bar and a 
little along the end bars, perhaps. 
This obviates the use of foundation 
the next time and thus saves wax 
and labor. See editorial page 226. 
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Lately we have been doing more 
than the usual amount of experi- 
menting in the use of honey with 
various kinds of cereals. They are 
especially important these days be- 
cause cereals are plentiful and may 
be used in many ways to extend foods 
that are rationed, difficult to buy, or 
too expensive for the ordinary budg- 
et. Bright attractive labels vie with 
one another on the grocers’ shelves; 
gay labels and eye-catching printing 
setting forth claims for this and that 
health promoting virtue. Particularly 
interesting is the stamp on Kellogg’s 
cereals. It reads, ‘“‘All Kellogg’s cere- 
als are made from Whole Grain or 
are restored to Whole Grain Values 
in thiamin, niacin and iron as re- 
commended by the U. S. Nutrition 
Food Ruler.’ This group includes 
Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, All-Bran, 
Pep, Krumbles, 40% Bran Flakes, 
Kellogg’s Shredded Wheat, Wheat 
Krispies and Variety. And because 
through the years Kellogg’s have 
done (and still continue to do) so 
much to promote the use of honey in 
connection with their products, Kel- 
logg’s cereals are constant experi- 
mental ingredients in the Nielsen 
kitchen. Honey and these enriched 
cereals make a superb team, yield an 
infinite variety of flavorful, tooth- 
some, energy and health promoting 
treats—easy to make and easy on 
the budget, too. 

Now take the matter of cakes, one 









































Honey and Enriched 
Cereals Make a 


Superb Team 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Soft honey cake with Corn 
Flakes and cocoanut topping. 
—Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


of the items hardest hit by sugar 
rationing. Many cooks observe that 
cakes made with all honey for sweet- 
ening are not as light or as sweet as 
those made with sugar. Generally 
speaking they are not as light. Re- 
placing only half the sugar with hon- 
ey results in a lighter cake. Admit- 
edly it is not as sweet—right at first. 
However, give it time to age and it 
becomes second to none in sweet- 
ness and fine flavor—and keeps fresh 
much longer than all sugar cakes. 

This scrumptious Soft Honey Cake 
is another Kellogg contribution to 
the honey industry and its crisp cere- 
al topping (in which I have taken the 
liberty of substituting honey for 
brown sugar) nicely takes care of the 
not-too-easy-to-cope-with problem of 
cake icing. 

Soft Honey Cake 

One-half cup butter or margarine, 
1 cup honey, 1 egg, 4% cup sour milk 
or buttermilk, 2 cups sifted enrich- 
ed flour, 1 teaspoon baking soda, YW 
teaspoon salt, % teaspoon ginger, 
and 4 teaspoon allspice. 

Cream butter and honey together; 
add egg and beat well. Stir in milk. 
Sift flour, soda, salt, and spices; add 
to first mixture; mix well. Pour into 
greased pan. Bake in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., 40 to 45 minutes. 
Cover with Corn Flakes Cocoanut 
Topping. 

Corn Flakes Cocoanut Topping 

One-half cup Kellogg’s Corn 
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Flakes, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 
2 tablespoons honey, 1 tablespoon 
cream or evaporated milk, %4 cup 
shredded cocoanut, and % teaspoon 
vanilla extract. 


Crush the Corn Flakes into coarse 
crumbs. Add butter, honey, cream, 
cocoanut and flavoring. Spread over 
top of Soft Honey Cake, using a fork 
to distribute evenly. Broil light 3 
to 4 minutes, until delicately brown- 
ed. 

If you do not like to make and roll 
out pastry (and Ill admit I don’t!) 
you will enjoy this crumb pie shell. 


Honey Crumb Pie Shell 


Four cups Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
or 3 cups Kellogg’s Rice Krispies, % 
cup butter or margarine, and 3 table- 
spoons honey. 

Roll cereal into fine crumbs. Melt 
butter in pie pan, add honey and 
crumbs and mix thoroughly. Press 
evenly and firmly around the sides 
and bottom of pie pan. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F. for 
about 8 minutes. Cool before adding 
filling. If desired, the pie shell may 
be thoroughly chilled without bak- 
ing. Yield: One 8 or 9 inch pie shell. 

The baked shell is more easily re- 
moved from the pan. Cooked and 
cooled butterscotch cream, chocolate 
cream, plain cornstarch custard, or 
fruit gelatine and chiffon fillings are 
suitable to use with crumb pie shells. 
The unbaked shell is suitable for ice 
cream filling or sweetened fruit fill- 
ing. Reserve one tablespoon of the 
crumb mixture to garnish honey 
sweetened whipped cream topping or 
meringues. 

You have heard of spoon candy— 
in fact, most of us at one time or an- 
other, have had a batch turn out in 
such a state that it had to be eaten 
with a spoon, now haven’t we? ‘Fess 
up, now! Well, here’s a pie that 
must be “‘spooned” out and it is bet- 
ter eaten with a spoon. It’s a sort 
of glorified pudding, really, and 
again it is ideal for those who are 
“allergic” to making the usual pastry. 
I like to use the honey bran bread I 
gave you previously in these col- 
umns. 

Bread Crust Honey Apple Pie 

Five or six slices of bread crusts 
(heels), 2 cups milk, 2 eggs, 4% cup 


Gelatine apple sauce pie, honey 
sweetened. Honey Corn Flake crumb 
pie shell.—Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 
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honey, 6 large cooking apples, 4 
tablespoons butter, % cup fine bread 
crumbs, cinnamon, and nutmeg. 

Butter a pie plate well. Break 
crusts in small pieces. Add beaten 
eggs and honey to warmed milk and 
mix well. Pour over bread pieces 
placed in pie plate. Let stand while 
preparing apples. Pare very thinly 
and core the apples. Cut in slices 
over the soaked crusts. Dot with the 
butter, sprinkle with the bread 
crumbs, and dust to suit taste with 
cinnamon and nutmeg. Bake in mod- 
erate oven, 350 degrees F., for about 
1 hour. Serve warm. 

In our extension club we like to 
exchange our good recipes, especial- 
ly those that are economical of ra- 
tioned, expensive or difficult to buy 
ingredients. So recently when a 
sister member vouchsafed the fact 
that she had a recipe for nut bread 
without nutmeats, I promptly asked 
for the recipe. I found it contained 
sugar, so I set about substituting hon- 
ey—with happy results. 


Honey Grapenut Bread 

One cup grapenuts, 2 cups milk, % 
cup honey, 1 tablespoon melted 
shortening, 1 egg, beaten, 4 cups sift- 
ed enriched flour, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon soda, and 1 tea- 
spoon salt. 

Soak grapenuts in the milk for 1 
hour. Add warm honey, melted short- 
ening, and egg. Mix well. Sift flour 
withbaking powder, soda and salt and 
stir into first mixture. Spread batter 
(it will be quite stiff) in well greased 
loaf pans. Bake in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., for 1 hour. Makes 2 
loaves. Improves with age. 

Honey Crisp Wafers 

Butter crisp wafers or saltines. 
Combine % cup of honey and %4 
cups of crisp Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. 
Spread on wafers. Bake in hot oven, 
425° F., until a delicate brown. 
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Repellents—Pro and Con 


In the March issue last year we pub- 
lished an article by A. M. Southwick, of 
Waban, Mass. which gave us a ray of hope, 
that creosote or carbolic acid, when mixed 
with hydrated lime to keep down the acid 
effect, might be useful as a deterrent to 
bees, in spray mixtures. He referred also 
to the definite repellent value of nicotine 
sulphate and likewise to lime sulphur 
which is also slightly deterrent. 

In the mean time there has come this 
year a letter from Percy H. Wright, of Moose 
Range, Saskatchewan, Canada, somewhat to 
the same effect. In this, he shows the dan- 
ger to bees is also in the poisoned water 
which is found in dew or rain. He writes 
as of February 17. 


In the spring of 1942 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for British Co- 
lumbia, District Office at Vernon in 
the heart of the Okanagan apple belt, 
undertook an experiment with re- 
pellents in co-operation with the 
North Okanagan Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. For very obvious reasons 
an isolated orchard was chosen for 
the test of the two repellents of dis- 
agreeable odor which were mixed 
with the regular orchard spray. 

Let me quote in part from a com- 
munication by M. S. Middleton, Dis- 
trict Horticulturist: “We used one 
pint of creosote per one-hundred gal- 
lons, or one ounce of carbolic per 
one-hundred gallons. These materials 
were added to the ordinary spray 
mixture, which is 3% pounds of 
arsenate of lead per one-hundred gal- 
lons of water. The bee men on their 
part placed ten hives of bees in the 
orchard and kept close notes of their 
behavior. 

“On our part we were eager to 
know whether the addition of creo- 
sote or carbolic would cause any 
foliage burning. Half of the plot 
was sprayed with each. From our 
observations there has been no burn- 
ing of the foliage. 

“Although we do not make a prac- 
tice of recommending the general 
use of materials which have been 
tested only one season, we admit that 
the thing does look very promising. 
The Department will continue the 
experiments for another year, to see 
whether weather conditions or other 
factors may affect the results. 

“As far as the bee men are con- 
cerned, they are convinced that 
these materials added to the spray 
have the necessary repellent action.” 

It appears that the danger to bees 
from the use of arsenical sprays in 
nearby orchards lies chiefly or whol- 
ly in the poisoned water-drops which 
are found, after dew or rain, on 
the leaves of the sprayed plants or 


of the soil cover-crops under them. 
This alone is something to know, for 
it shows that avoiding the spraying 
of blossoms when nectar and pollen 
are being produced, advantageous as 
it may be to the fruit men, is not it- 
self the solution of the common prob- 
lem of the beekeepers and the fruit 
industry. In fact, there seems to be 
no other line of approach to the prob- 
lem except this one of the addition of 
some material which will prevent 
the bees from drinking the poisoned 
dew. 

If this practice turns out to be as 
successful as we hope, its importance 
in the economy of the nation will not 
likely be overstressed. In particular, 
its importance to the orchardist will 
be appreciated more and more. The 
renewed prosperity of the orchardist 
and the apiarist will be mutual, as 
their loss has been mutual in recent 
years. 

So far we have presented the side of the 
discussion which gives us hope. Now let 
us see the other side, that which is less 
favorable. We wrote Jas. Hambleton, Belts- 
ville, Md., who replied. 

We are sorry to say that there is 
little definite information known. It 
is necessary for the fruit growers and 
farmers to protect their crops from 
insects and diseases even though a 
toll of beneficial insects is taken. 
Specific insecticides are rare, and 
since the bee is an insect, poisoning 
is bound to be an ever-growing prob- 
lem. If material can be found which 
does no injury to vegetation and will 
repel the honeybee, it will be a most 
welcome addition to our insecticides. 

A list of some 10 products have 
been tested as being repellents, of 
which creosote, carbolic acid, car- 
bon disulphide, naphthalene, and nic- 
otine have shown some repellent ac- 
tion when used on a small scale in 
laboratory tests. Tests in actual 
sprays apparently have been few and 
results quite inconclusive as far as 
we can find. One basic fault has been 
noted, that the repellent action was 
found to be lost in a short time. 

The prospects of finding bee re- 
pellents and getting them into use 
are not very immediate for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) repellents with 
considerable effectiveness over any 
length of time have yet to be dis- 
covered;(2) they must be tested for 
injury to plants on which they may 
be used before they can be recom- 
mended: (3) even though we had ef- 
fective repellents which could be rec- 
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ommended, there would still be the 
problem of getting them used by 
farmers unless a clear-cut dollar- 
and-cents value is demonstrated, as 
they would apparently add to the 
cost of materials. 

We cannot, therefore, be too op- 
timistic about a solution of the poi- 
soning problem through the use of 
repellents in the near future and will 
probably have to face this problem 
and acknowledge this for some time. 

Mr. Hambleton, in another letter refers 
us to some work done in Great Britain by 
C. G. Butler, Entomologist Bee Department, 
Rothamsted Experiment Station, covering 
work done from 1942 to January 21, 1943. 
This is reproduced by the Division of Bee 
Culture in an elaborate circular sent out 
by Hambleton from Beltsville, Maryland. 
From this we make several extracts: 

Contaminated Nectar 

Poisoning has never yet been 
found to be attributable to the col- 
lection of contaminated nectar. In 
those cases, which may, because 
they are difficult to recognize, be 
more frequent than we realize, 
where honeybees become poisoned 
by the collection of water from 
sprayed trees, the adult bees usually 
die in the field; whereas, in those 
cases where contaminated pollen is 
collected, the bees usually regain the 
hive and in such cases poisoning of 
brood as well of adult bees will al- 
most certainly occur. 


The deliberate spraying of open 
blossoms with sprays containing 
arsenic should, therefore, be avoided, 
and all possible steps should be taken 
to prevent such sprays falling or 
drifting on to the open flowers of 
weeds and other plants. It is fully 
realised that this is ‘‘a council of 
perfection,’ but from his own in- 
terests alone the fruit grower will be 
well advised to attempt to follow this 
rule, since recent work at Rotham- 
sted has shown that a honeybee for- 
aging on a good flying day spends 
about 9/10ths of its time upon a crop 
and only 1/10th in the hive, thus 
the application of an arsenical spray 
to flowers which bees are working 
will kill 90 per cent of the honeybees 
pollinating these flowers. * * * 

The technique used in these ex- 
periments was to offer honeybees a 
strong attractant, such as sugar syr- 
up, and to measure the degree of 
repellence from it caused by the 
addition of various substances, in 
every case an alternative source of 
uncontaminated syrup being avail- 
able. It was found under laboratory 
conditions that lime-sulphur and nic- 
otine sulphate were strongly rcpel- 
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lent to the honeybee provided an al- 
ternative source of food was avail- 
able. Even in an orchard experiment 
where the attractant was provided 
by open blossoms and small clusters 
of about 65 trusses of blossom were 
sprayed with those substances, al- 
most 100 per cent. repellence from 
the sprayed flowers was observed 
for four days after spraying, and a 
high degree of repellence for as long 
as 10 days, despite showers of rain. 


These suggest that compound 
sprays incorporating these substances 
are not very likely to cause poisoning 
of honeybees, provided that sprays 
are not applied to open blossoms. 
No absolute deterrent has so far 
been discovered, and the spraying of 
open blossoms with arsenical sprays, 
even though they contain lime- 
sulphur or nicotine- sulphate, is like- 
ly to harm bees. * ss 


Firstly, the experiments showed 
that, other things being equal, on any 
given crop the greatest number of 
foragers arefound nearest to the hive. 
Secondly, it was clearly demonstrat- 
ed that bees will seldom work flow- 
ers growing in even partial shade; a 
point which obviously requires con- 
sideration when planning the layout 
of a mixed orchard with trees and 
bushes of different height. * * * * * 

What deterred the bees from en- 
tering the flowers while the lime- 
sulphur was still wet was probably 
not the scent of the lime-sulphur its- 
self, but rather simply that this scent 
was so strong that, for the time be- 
ing, it entirely masked the natural 
scent of the nectar-yielding flower. 

ok * * * a 


The other point was that of an- 
other question, namely, if trees were 
sprayed with a 100 per cent efficient 
deterrent, would not the bees be de- 
terred from pollinating the area? 
The only answer is that they would 
be deterred if the deterrent was 100 
per cent effective and was applied 
just before or at the flowering period. 
Furthermore, as already stated, the 
use of an arsenical spray on open 
blossoms is likely to kill 90 per cent 
of the bees visiting it, whether a de- 
terrent be added or not, since the 
bees will be present at the time of 
spraying and will attempt to clean 
the spray from their bodies. Thus, 
deterrent or not, the use of a spray 
(harmful to bees) on open flowers 
can in no way be an advisable pro- 
cedure, nor is there any value in 
finding a deterrent suited to this par- 
ticular purpose. (See page 224.) 
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Are Queen Excluders Indispensable? 
By M. J. Deyell 


Manager The A. I. 


It would be interesting if space 
permitted to review the origin and 
evolution of the queen excluder. The 
zine excluder came into use before 
the beginning of this century. The 
wood-wire excluder made its ap- 
pearance about 1908, near the be- 
ginning of what has come to be 
known as the second extracted honey 
era which started in 1906. We are 
still in that era. 


Excluders Not Usually Needed in 
Producing Section Comb Honey 
The above paragraph heading 

seems to be the general consensus of 

opinion. However, there are some 
producers of section comb honey 
who use excluders. Brood is found 
occasionally in comb honey sections, 
but this is the exception rather than 
the rule, especially if full sheets of 
worker comb foundation are used in 
sections instead of one-inch starters. 

When starters are used, the bees usu- 

ally build drone cells in the spaces 

below the starters. These drone cells 
may attract queens up into the sec- 
tion supers to lay unfertile eggs. 

In the production of extracted 
honey, also chunk comb honey in 
shallow frames there appear to be 
some advantages as well as disad- 
vantages in using queen excluders. 

Advantages of Queen Excluders 

1. There is a satisfaction, especially 
in extracted honey production, in us- 
ing excluders, properly made, that 
permit worker bees to pass through 
the openings easily and at the same 
time exclude queens. The apiarist 
knows exactly where to find queens. 
Considerable time and labor can be 
saved in manipulating colonies. 

2. When surplus honey is removed 
it is a satisfaction to know that 
queens or brood will not be found 
above brood chambers, in the supers. 
Here again time and labor are saved. 

3. Queen excluders are useful, in 
fact indispensable, when using the 
two-queen system of beekeeping. 

Disadvantages of Excluders 

1. They tend to impede free pas- 
sage of worker bees between the 
brood chambers and supers. This is 
quite noticeable at the beginning of 
the honey flow when bees are slow to 
enter supers. To overcome this dis- 
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advantage, many beekeepers do not 
use excluders until later on in the 
season when bees have started to 
work well in supers, at which time 
each queen is confined in her brood 
chamber below an excluder. Ob- 
viously, the extra manipulations 
necessitated by this procedure mean 
added labor, which may be warrant- 
ed in the control of swarming. 

2. Queen excluders, unless they 
are used properly, tend to encourage 
swarming, because queens, instead 
of having free range of brood cham- 
bers and supers, are confined to 
brood chambers, causing congestion 
which may bring on swarming. 
Suggested Hive Manipulation Where 

Excluders are Not Used 


During the years we have used 
excluders on most of our _ hives. 
However, some of our colonies have 
been operated without excluders, 
which experience enables us to offer 
the following suggestions: 

Spacing Combs to Keep Queens 

Downstairs 

When a super is added to each 
populous colony in the spring during 
the dandelion and fruit bloom honey 
flow, to make room for incoming 
nectar, pollen, and brood-rearing, 
we suggest spacing combs 8 to each 
10-frame super. 

In some instances, queens with 
crowded brood chambers may go up 
into supers to lay some eggs. This is 
possible, since the depth of the 
cells in combs that come from the 
extractor is about 1%”, the proper 
depth of a cell for a queen to lay in. 

In most cases, as the honey flow 
proceeds, the combs in the supers 
are so crowded with nectar that 
queens are driven into their brood 
chambers, and when the brood in 
the combs of the supers emerges, the 
cells are filled with honey. 

If a match is inserted to the bot- 
tom of a cell from which a worker 
bee has emerged, and used to meas- 
ure the depth of the cell, the depth 
will be found to be approximately 
’% inch or slightly less. When we 
consider the fact that brood cells are 
approximately % inch in depth also 
that worker cells used for the storage 
of honey are normally deeper, we 
can better understand why the areas 
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of worker comb in supers devoted 
temporarily to brood-rearing are 
abandoned by the queen, especially 
during a heavy honey flow, as brood 
cells from which young bees emerge 
are lengthened, renovated, and filled 
with nectar. 


If a queen wishes to lay in such 
deep or lengthened worker cells (or, 
perhaps we should say, if the bees 
wish to have the queen lay in them), 
these cells have to be shortened 
down to approximately % inch by 
the bees to enable the queen to lay 
in them. The tip of the queen’s 
abdomen would not reach the bot- 
tom of a cell deeper than approxi- 
mately % inch, to properly deposit 
the egg in the center of the bottom 
of the cell. Apparently the depth of 
a brood cell is regulated to suit the 
length of the queen’s abdomen, or 
vice versa. 

This is why wide spacing between 
combs, which results in deeper cells, 
is conducive to keeping the queen 
out of supers and downstairs where 
she belongs. 

If more wax is produced, as a re- 
sult of spacing combs 8 to each super 
and shaving off cappings down even 
with the edges of the top and bot- 
tom bars at extracting time (this, to 
my knowledge has not yet been de- 
termined), we should follow the 
method that gives the most wax and 
at the same time tends to keep 
queens downstairs, when no ex- 
cluders are used. Whether or not 
this wider spacing of extracting 
combs reduces the per colony aver- 
age of surplus honey secured, has 
not yet been definitely determined, 
so far as I can learn. Nor do we 
know positively that wider spacing 
of combs in extracting supers does 
not result in a honey with a slightly 
higher water content, but these moot 
questions are perhaps irrelevent to 
this article. 


Top Supering Helps to Keep Queens 
Downstairs 


Adding supers on top of the pile 
as they are needed puts filled and 
partly - filled supers between the 
queen below and the empty supers 
on top. The queen is not so likely 
to pass through filled and partly- 
filled supers to lay in combs of su- 
pers added on top as she is to enter 
Supers placed underneath at the bot- 
tom of the pile, directly above the 
brood chamber. Supering on top, 
besides eliminating much strenuous 
labor of lifting filled and partly filled 
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supers off and on does have a ten- 
dency to keep the queen down where 
she belongs. 


How to Handle Supers With Full 
Sheets of Foundation 


When supers containing frames 
with full sheets of foundation are 
used, these should be put on top 
with a full complement of frames— 
ten in each ten-frame super—and left 
until the combs are partially drawn 
out. The combs may then be spaced 
eight to a super. 

Our experience has been that bees 
will start work on full sheets of 
foundation more quickly if frames 
are close together than if they are 
spaced. Furthermore, this procedure 
reduces to the minimum the build- 
ing of burr comb between frames. 


Make Brood Chambers Attractive 
to Queens 


This means that combs in brood 
chambers should be straight and of 
good quality with the maximum 
amount of worker cells and the very 
minimum amount of drone and 
stretched (sometimes called hybrid) 
cells. Brood chambers should be 
large enough to accomodate prolific 
queens, also to contain an adequate 
amount of food for each colony— 
honey and pollen. 


These suggestions with reference 
to wide spacing between combs in 
extracted supers and supering on 
top, to keep queens downstairs 
where they belong, in the absence 
of queen excluders, are not new by 
any means. A number of beekeepers 
have been practicing these methods. 
Furthermore, such manipulations 
may not prevent all queens under all 
conditions from occupying some 
combs in the supers. 


It seems probable, however, that 
as much surplus honey will be ob- 
tained by not using excluders as 
would be obtained with excluders. 
At the close of the season we shall 
be glad to hear from beekeepers who 
adopt these suggestions. 

Queen excluders are not indispens- 
able, but they do have some advan- 
tages that would appear to warrant 
their use, when available. 

While limitation of the manufac- 
ture of bee supplies as originally 
planned by W.P.B. made it impos- 
sible to produce excluders earlier in 
the season, now the quota has been 
increased sufficiently that excluders 
can be produced in limited amounts 
if material can be obtained in time. 
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From the Field of Experience 





AN AFTERMATH OF 
HONEYDEW 


By Allen Latham 


A description of some experiences 
with honeydew should be of inter- 
est. At least three years out of five, 
more or less, honeydew is gathered 
in southern New England. In the 
early months of 1925 the rock maples 
in late May and June had such a tre- 
mendous amount of honeydew on 
their foliage that each morning it 
actually dripped from the tips of 
the leaves. This honeydew hardens 
within three days after being put in- 
to the cells. 

At the close of June all strong col- 
onies had one full-depth super cram- 
med and many second supers were 
heavy. I did not wake up to the 
seriousness of my situation till late 
in June when it dawned upon me 
that the sumac flow was soon due and 
there were no supers for this flow. 
The honeydew could not be taken 
out by the honey extractor, for it 
was solid. My youngest son and I cut 
out the tops of many five-gallon cans 
and filled each can with water. Seven 
extracting combs were stood on end 
in each can and left for two or three 
hours. The combs were then re- 
versed. 

After that soaking one could give 
the combs a quick jerk and throw 
out most of the honeydew, the re- 
mainder being left for the bees to 
clean out. We thus managed, after 
arduous labor, to get some supers in 
fairly good shape for the July flow 
from sumac. 

‘‘Never again’, said I. That fall I 
bought 1,000 feet of six-inch native 
pine and made up about 300 special 
supers. Those supers were of the 
simplest sort and held 10 shallow 
frames. Into the frames were put 
narrow strips of foundation. As soon 
as colonies became strong in the 
spring of 1926 they were given these 
‘“‘special”’ supers. 

To make matters clearer: in this 
vicinity there is seldom any good 
surplus gathered until July, and the 
purpose was to let the inferior honey 
go into the specials until the sumac 
flow began, at which time the re- 
gular extracting bodies were put on. 

In the fall the special supers, more 
or less filled with chunk honey, were 
cleaned out and the honey and wax 


disposed of. The wax crop from this 
source was very good. This pro- 
cedure was followed until the spring 
months of 1942. Indications were 
that we were to have a flow from 
clover, and as swarming fever was 
very prevalent I thought it safe to 
put on the regular extracting bodies. 

Result? Again my extracting 
combs were filled with foul honey- 
dew from the maples and a fair grade 
of honeydew from the oaks. Know- 
ing that the combs were only par- 
tially filled with red honeydew from 
maples, I left the supers on knowing 
that I could extract from most of the 
combs the liquid honey that was 
gathered in July. This time, how- 
ever, the honeydew from the maples 
was not all solid and all my honey 
was badly contaminated with the 
poor grade of honeydew. 

All these extracting combs had 
been in use from 24 to 26 years. I 
use excluders on all my hives and 
so most of these combs had never had 
brood reared in them. To be sure, 
occasionally a queen through some 
oversight gets into the supers. I did 
not care to undertake the labor of 
cleaning these old combs. Many of 
them had suffered injuries and were 
imperfect. Most of them were dark 
with age though no brood had been 
reared in them. Why not melt them 
all up and fill the frames with new 
foundation? 

I decided to do that, and I can tell 
you that we had a sticky job cutting 
out those combs. This honeydew 
has much dextrin in it and is far 
stickier than pure honey. The combs 
were put into the wax extractor, hon- 
eydew and all, and the resulting liq- 
uid and floating wax cakes were, in 
the case of the wax, put through 
again to get clean cakes and in the 
case of the liquid fed to the cows on 
their hay. Even poor honey is better 
than molasses as a cow feed. 

The crop of wax was large. It 
appears that combs used only for 
honey storage increase in weight 
each year. The bees add wax here 
and there and near the top the mid- 
rib was sometimes nearly an eighth 
of an inch thick, and just next the 
top bars the buttressed cells had lots 
of wax. 

The wax was of good grade but 
not a bright yellow. Combs used for 
years get dark from mildew or mold 
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and travel of the bees and the result- 
ing wax is a brownish yellow, per- 
fectly good for foundation for brood 
combs. The 200 or more pounds 
from the hundred or more of supers 
that had to be cleaned up will easily 
make more than enough foundation 
to refill the frames. 


As many combs had little or none 
of the maple honeydew there were 
more combs which were not melted 
up than there were which went into 
wax. 

It was a sticky messy job and I do 

not care to repeat it. Next year I 
shall go back to my specials and I 
hope that my skepticism will keep 
me from putting on my regular ex- 
tracting supers for an early flow. 

I do not lose by this procedure a 
crop of good honey gathered in June. 
When the specials have the combs 
cut out we have two receptacles, into 
one of which the choice honey goes 
and into the other all the rest of the 
chunk honey. I do not hesitate to 
state right here that producing honey 
in empty frames and rendering the 
result into wax and honey is a fair- 
ly good method of beekeeping. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 
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BEES MAKE BLACK CLUCK 
“DUCK” 


By James Beecken 


Among the questions on the ‘‘Ask- 
ed and Answered” page of January 
1943, Gleanings, was one asking if 
the presence of chickens in a bee 
yard could prevent the bees from 
storing a normal crop of honey. The 
answer was that bees and chickens 
get on well together, as a rule. 

Well, a very interesting thing hap- 
pened in my bee yard this spring 
which makes me think that one 
black “Biddy”, if she were allowed 
voice on that page, might testify 
otherwise. 

This spring my mother had three 
clucks with baby chicks. One cluck 
was buff, one was white, and the 
third one was coal black. One day, 
about the second or third after the 
eggs had hatched, I noticed to my 
great surprise, that all three clucks 
were proudly strutting around the 
bee yard with their little ones. They 
looked for all the world as if they 
were trying to show their offspring 
how very brave they were in in- 
vading a veritable lion’s den — I 
mean bee’s den. I did not pay any 
further attention to them, except to 
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wonder how they had gotten there. 
It was about 15 or 20 minutes later 
that I heard the alarmed cackling of 
a thoroughly frightened cluck. 


Now, I don’t suppose it was exact- 
ly polite of me, and I know the poor 
old cluck, later, after I had gone to her 
rescue, looked at me in the most ag- 
grieved manner, but I must admit it 
just the same that the sight I saw as 
I rounded the corner made me hold 
my sides and shout with unholy glee. 
The black cluck must have picked 
a quarrel with the bees, and from all 
appearances, was getting the worst 
of it. She was dodging and ducking 
around in great style, about like my 
dad dodges and ducks when the bees 
are trying to chase HIM out of their 
domain. This cluck had been broody 
for a long time before she got her 
setting of eggs and she had molted 
badly about the neck and head. I 
had never noticed what a long neck 
a hen has, but now, with the bees 
centering their attack on that poor 
bald head and neck, I couldn’t help 
noticing. 

Don’t go getting mad at me for 
laughing. I bet you would have 
laughed too! And I did go to her 
rescue, didn’t I? 

I thought one battle with bees 
would be enough to last any cluck a 
life time, but can you feature it? 
Apparently she had not had enough 
yet. The next day the same per- 
formance was repeated, and needless 
to say, with the same effect. And 
at about this time I began to worry 
about my bees! This sort of thing 
wasn’t doing anything to improve 
their tempers, so, the next day, after 
the third encounter, I banished 
blackie from the apiary forever. 

The strange thing about it was 
that the bees never attacked the 
other clucks. They continued to 
monopolize the bee yard and roamed 
about at will but nary a bee went 
near them. Now, if the bees had 
attacked the chicks, I would have 
assumed that they resented the yel- 
low down that covered the chicks at 
that time. Or, if they had attacked 
all three clucks I would have assum- 
ed that “bees and chickens do not 
get on well together’, but as it is 
now, I don’t know what to think. 

I wonder if anyone else has had 
a like experience? 

Forreston, Ill. 


[It is pee not known that bees will 
often attack black dogs, black cats, and 
black fowls when light colored animals are 
not molested. Black stockings will be 
stung when white will be ignored.—Ed.] 
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ONE MAN’S OPINION 
April 

The packages are coming North. 
A sure sign that spring is not far 
away. What conditions will be this 
year no one knows. Only one thing 
is sure. Many beekeepers will be 
disappointed because they waited 
until the last minute before making 
up their minds about that order that 
they had been thinking about since 
the previous fall. The chances are 
that this year such procrastination 
will be doubly disastrous. Many a 
ton of honey will evaporate in the 
blossoms because your packages did 
not arrive when they were needed. 
In most cases it will be the fault of 
the beekeeper, and not of the ship- 
per. 

Sometimes the fault lies with the 
shipper. He is only human and makes 
mistakes. In fact, sometimes he does 
the darndest fool things. 

Take for example this one that 
happened to me a few years back. 
Here is a case where a queen breeder 
used a lot of common sense, but 
blew a gasket, or something. 

I sent an order to a quite famous 
queen breeder in the deep South. I 
instructed him to send me some of 
his queens by first class mail, and 
sent extra postage to cover. He re- 
turned the extra postage and told 
me that it was unnecessary, for the 
first and third class mail came North 
on the same train. Swell of him, 
wasn’t it? 

But here is what happened: The 
queens arrived in New York on the 
same train all right. And that is 
where the fun began. You see, at 
the General Post Office, the first class 
mail is sorted immediately. The third 
class is laid aside until the postal 
clerks get a chance to sort it over. 
Generally the first class mail is on 
trucks and away before the third 
class is even touched. So, my queens 
were resting more or less uncomfort- 
ably in a mail sack at about the time 
that I was looking for the postman. 

As usually happens when some- 
thing goes haywire, I was scheduled 
to go to the farm that morning. If 
I did not locate those queens, they 
would surely be dead by the follow- 
ing Saturday, and I could not install 
them if they arrived in the middle 
of the week. So what was I to do? 
We raced all over the neighborhood 
looking for the postman. We went 
to the sub-station and found that he 
had just left on another route. We 
could not find him. We went back 
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to the sub-station, and there tipped 
a clerk a half dollar to look through 
some third class mail that had just 
come in. He found the queens. 

Net cost—half a day of anxiety. 
A half day that I could have spent 
very profitably at the farm, and two 
gallons of gas running around look- 
ing for the postman. Also a half- 
dollar tip. All this to save three 
cents that I didn’t want to save in 
the first place. 

eee 


THE LESSON OF THE BEE 

Now in this day of war, unrest, and greed, 

Let us watch carefully the humble bees. 

Perhaps they will divulge the secret, old 

And good, of how they run their own home- 
town. 

We see they have no council nor a mayor, 

Yet all the streets and alleys are kept clean. 

We never hear of riots, sit-down strikes, 

Nor lack of food. For when supplies run 
low, 

They use their ancient system, birth-con- 
trol, 

And limit babies till good times return. 

All luxury for bachelors and the drones 

Is stopped in fall before the winter comes. 

Calmly they must accept their fate out- 
side, 

Not coddled by a further food relief. 

We learn there is respect for Mother-Queen. 

Another thing our youngsters might as- 
sume. 

Their air-conditioned flats were years in 
vogue 

Before man ever dreamed of such a thing. 

Then when another colony is formed, 

It’s done without a quarrel. They sense 
the right. 

I know co-operation is the thing, 

The secret that we all may learn 
them. 


from 


Naomi Doty 
eee 
SECOND GLANCES 


By C. M. Isaacson 


The use of package bees is so com- 
monly accepted these days that it is 
hard to realize the business is only 
25 years old. Mr. Anderson makes 
his article interesting to read as well 
as giving concisely points necessary 
for success in using packages (page 
129). They are all worth going over, 
and one point of especial note is that 
of having the bees arrive about the 
time the first pollen comes in. Pres- 
ence of fresh pollen, which seems to 
give a decided stimulus even pollen 
in combs lacks to some degree, may 
often account for later packages do- 
ing better than those received very 
early. And just a word as to shaking 
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bees from the cages. After they are 
sprinkled with syrup, jarring them 
from one end of the cage to the other 
several times (by striking the end 
sharply against some solid object) 
will make them easy to ‘‘pour’’. If 
one is afraid of hurting the queen, 
she may be taken out after the first 
time. 


Greenhouses have long been aware 
of the value of honeybee pollination 
for vine crops. The experiments re- 
ported on by Mr. Kremer (page 133) 
show the real results from their use 
in field pollination. The table in- 
cluded is informative if given a care- 
ful attention. 

“Making Packages Produce’’. That 
is an attention-drawing title, and the 
article (page 135) holds the initial 
interest. Honey, pollen, adequate 
(but not too large) quarters—and 
protection, these should be obvious 
requirements, but we need to have 
them summarized plainly. But ex- 
perience of many beekeepers has 
shown that packages can sometimes 
be started too early —for reasons not 
too clear perhaps, but I think con- 
nected with the stimulus’ fresh 
pollen and nectar give a developing 
colony. 

Not enough scientific work has 
been done on _ substantiating our 
claims for honey as a health food 
(even though we are certain of their 
truth) so it is good to read the article 
on page 137. While the data deals 
to a large extent with results gained 
in experiments on infant feeding, 
these results should be applicable 
otherwise as well. That dark honey 
may be of greater value than light in 
some cases is a point often claimed 
before. The article should be kept 
handy for future reference. 

It seems likely that in many 
localities spring feeding of bees will 
assume an importance it has not 
had for some time. As Dr. Dunham 
says (page 140) is should be a lesson 
to us not to neglect making sure of a 
really ample supply of honey being 
left for the bees in succeeding years. 
His mention of the really large con- 
sumption of stores just previous to 
the honey flow is one to keep in 
mind, as is his caution as to using 
combs of honey for feed unless we 
are sure no disease is present. 

Mrs. Nielsen is surely right— there 
never does seem quite enough time 
to do the many things we must do. 
Her ‘‘time saver’ recipes should be a 
big help to the always overbusy 
homeworker. 
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Beeswax really seems to be a long 
lasting product (page 146). Most of 
us have come across neglected pieces 
about our own apiaries, darkened 
from exposure, but still much the 
same as ever inside. 

Because we ordinary beekeepers 
must depend on the leaders in the 
industry for a good many things, the 
report on the Chicago beekeeping 
conference is of interest to all. Just 
one word of comment on the state- 
ment that the future of the industry 
rests with the commercial beekeep- 
er and not the beginner. Who will 
make the commercial apiarists of the 
future; will they spring ‘‘full fledged”’ 
overnight? 

Careful notice should be taken of 
the editorial on page 160. Resistant 
strains of bees are still only an ex- 
periment and many years may elapse 
before anything really dependable 
can be offered— dependable, that is, 
in year after year practice. 

When reading the report by Mr. 
White (page 164), I think most bee- 
keepers will be glad to see that the 
OPA will in all liklihood issue a flat 
price ceiling instead of the present 
formula type. While each method 
may have its merits, simplicity is a 
real (and neglected) virtue. 

It is good to know that 1942 was 
an “unpredecented year’ for the 
American Honey Institute. If we 
beekeepers do our part, 1943 can be 
even better. They will do their work 
—the rest is up to us. 

Middle River, Minn. 
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ONE MAN’S OPINION 
April 

The packages are coming North. 
A sure sign that spring is not far 
away. What conditions will be this 
year no one knows. Only one thing 
is sure. Many beekeepers will be 
disappointed because they waited 
until the last minute before making 
up their minds about that order that 
they had been thinking about since 
the previous fall. The chances are 
that this year such procrastination 
will be doubly disastrous. Many a 
ton of honey will evaporate in the 
blossoms because your packages did 
not arrive when they were needed. 
In most cases it will be the fault of 
the beekeeper, and not of the ship- 
per. 

Sometimes the fault lies with the 
shipper. He is only human and makes 
mistakes. In fact, sometimes he does 
the darndest fool things. 

Take for example this one that 
happened to me a few years back. 
Here is a case where a queen breeder 
used a lot of common sense, but 
blew a gasket, or something. 

I sent an order to a quite famous 
queen breeder in the deep South. I 
instructed him to send me some of 
his queens by first class mail, and 
sent extra postage to cover. He re- 
turned the extra postage and told 
me that it was unnecessary, for the 
first and third class mail came North 
on the same train. Swell of him, 
wasn’t it? 

But here is what happened: The 
queens arrived in New York on the 
same train all right. And that is 
where the fun began. You see, at 
the General Post Office, the first class 
mail is sorted immediately. The third 
class is laid aside until the postal 
clerks get a chance to sort it over. 
Generally the first class mail is on 
trucks and away before the third 
class is even touched. So, my queens 
were resting more or less uncomfort- 
ably in a mail sack at about the time 
that I was looking for the postman. 

As usually happens when some- 
thing goes haywire, I was scheduled 
to go to the farm that morning. If 
I did not locate those queens, they 
would surely be dead by the follow- 
ing Saturday, and I could not install 
them if they arrived in the middle 
of the week. So what was I to do? 
We raced all over the neighborhood 
looking for the postman. We went 
to the sub-station and found that he 
had just left on another route. We 
could not find him. We went back 
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to the sub-station, and there tipped 
a clerk a half dollar to look through 
some third class mail that had just 
come in. He found the queens. 

Net cost—half a day of anxiety. 
A half day that I could have spent 
very profitably at the farm, and two 
gallons of gas running around look- 
ing for the postman. Also a half- 
dollar tip. All this to save three 
cents that I didn’t want to save in 
the first place. 
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THE LESSON OF THE BEE 

Now in this day of war, unrest, and greed, 

Let us watch carefully the humble bees. 

Perhaps they will divulge the secret, old 

And good, of how they run their own home- 
town. 

We see they have no council nor a mayor, 

Yet all the streets and alleys are kept clean. 

We never hear of riots, sit-down strikes, 

Nor lack of food. For when supplies run 
low, 

They use their ancient system, birth-con- 
trol, 

And limit babies till good times return. 

All luxury for bachelors and the drones 

Is stopped in fall before the winter comes. 

Calmly they must accept their fate out- 
side, 

Not coddled by a further food relief. 

We learn there is respect for Mother-Queen. 

Another thing our youngsters might as- 
sume. 

Their air-conditioned flats were years in 
vogue 

Before man ever dreamed of such a thing. 

Then when another colony is formed, 

It’s done without a quarrel. They sense 
the right. 

I know co-operation is the thing, 

The secret that we all may learn 
them. 


from 


Naomi Doty 
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SECOND GLANCES 


By C. M. Isaacson 


The use of package bees is so com- 
monly accepted these days that it is 
hard to realize the business is only 
25 years old. Mr. Anderson makes 
his article interesting to read as well 
as giving concisely points necessary 
for success in using packages (page 
129). They are all worth going over, 
and one point of especial note is that 
of having the bees arrive about the 
time the first pollen comes in. Pres- 
ence of fresh pollen, which seems to 
give a decided stimulus even pollen 
in combs lacks to some degree, may 
often account for later packages do- 
ing better than those received very 
early. And just a word as to shaking 
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bees from the cages. After they are 
sprinkled with syrup, jarring them 
from one end of the cage to the other 
several times (by striking the end 
sharply against some solid object) 
will make them easy to ‘“‘pour’’. If 
one is afraid of hurting the queen, 
she may be taken out after the first 
time. 


Greenhouses have long been aware 
of the value of honeybee pollination 
for vine crops. The experiments re- 
ported on by Mr. Kremer (page 133) 
show the real results from their use 
in field pollination. The table in- 
cluded is informative if given a care- 
ful attention. 

“Making Packages Produce’’. That 
is an attention-drawing title, and the 
article (page 135) holds the initial 
interest. Honey, pollen, adequate 
(but not too large) quarters—and 
protection, these should be obvious 
requirements, but we need to have 
them summarized plainly. But ex- 
perience of many beekeepers has 
shown that packages can sometimes 
be started too early —for reasons not 
too clear perhaps, but I think con- 
nected with the _ stimulus’ fresh 
pollen and nectar give a developing 
colony. 

Not enough scientific work has 
been done on _ substantiating our 
claims for honey as a health food 
(even though we are certain of their 
truth) so it is good to read the article 
on page 137. While the data deals 
to a large extent with results gained 
in experiments on infant feeding, 
these results should be applicable 
otherwise as well. That dark honey 
may be of greater value than light in 
some cases is a point often claimed 
before. The article should be kept 
handy for future reference. 

It seems likely that in many 
localities spring feeding of bees will 
assume an importance it has not 
had for some time. As Dr. Dunham 
Says (page 140) is should be a lesson 
to us not to neglect making sure of a 
really ample supply of honey being 
left for the bees in succeeding years. 
His mention of the really large con- 
sumption of stores just previous to 
the honey flow is one to keep in 
mind, as is his caution as to using 
combs of honey for feed’ unless we 
are sure no disease is present. 

Mrs. Nielsen is surely right— there 
never does seem quite enough time 
to do the many things we must do. 
Her “time saver’ recipes should be a 
big help to the always overbusy 
homeworker. 
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Beeswax really seems to be a long 
lasting product (page 146). Most of 
us have come across neglected pieces 
about our own apiaries, darkened 
from exposure, but still much the 
same as ever inside. 

Because we ordinary beekeepers 
must depend on the leaders in the 
industry for a good many things, the 
report on the Chicago beekeeping 
conference is of interest to all. Just 
one word of comment on the state- 
ment that the future of the industry 
rests with the commercial beekeep- 
er and not the beginner. Who will 
make the commercial apiarists of the 
future; will they spring ‘“‘full fledged”’ 
overnight? 

Careful notice should be taken of 
the editorial on page 160. Resistant 
strains of bees are still only an ex- 
periment and many years may elapse 
before anything really dependable 
can be offered— dependable, that is, 
in year after year practice. 

When reading the report by Mr. 
White (page 164), I think most bee- 
keepers will be glad to see that the 
OPA will in all liklihood issue a flat 
price ceiling instead of the present 
formula type. While each method 
may have its merits, simplicity is a 
real (and neglected) virtue. 

It is good to know that 1942 was 
an “unpredecented year” for the 
American Honey Institute. If we 
beekeepers do our part, 1943 can be 
even better. They will do their work 
—the rest is up to us. 

Middle River, Minn. 
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From North, East, West and South 





NO. CALIFORNIA, March 4 


" Weather: Here in 
' the eucalyptus dis- 
’ trict on February 1 
we thought we were 
at or near the mid- 
dle of our flow. Bee- 
keepers were pleas- 
ed with the even 
build-up their col- 
onies had made. The 
combs were whitening and already 
many colonies showed a surplus. An- 
other month of bee weather and our 
1943 crop will be assured. ‘There is 
many a slip, etc.”” February opened 
with a change in the weather and 
continued about the same the entire 
month. The first two weeks were 
cool with showers that kept bees 
confined to their hives. Showers con- 
tinued the balance of the month but 
were not so confining as in the first 
part. While we do not have the 
surplus honey we looked for we do 
have stronger colonies and March is 
opening up with bright prospects. 

We never had bees in better con- 
dition and best of all we never had 
beekeepers in better condition. They 
realize as never before that they are 
not alone in their fight for existance. 
Our State Association is untiring in 
its effort to benefit its members 
whether they own one colony or 
thousands of colonies. Every bee- 
keeper in California owes a debt of 
gratitude to the University of Cal- 
ifornia for its assistance. The Uni- 
versity may be assured by the pro- 
gress we are making of our thankful- 
ness. 

Condition of Bees: The reports 
coming to us from beekeepers who 
moved bees into the almonds are en- 
couraging. They are going into 
prunes and other fruits. More than 
usual will go North to the oranges 
and the same may be said of bees 
going South to oranges. Then the 
great move to alfalfa, lima bean, 
and star thistle. So far the report 
all along the line is very satisfactory. 

Beeswax: The demand for bees- 
wax continues to exceed the supply 
of domestic wax also the beeswax 
which can be imported. Imports 
have been greatly reduced so the do- 
mestic production must be increased 
this year. Drastic steps may have to 
be taken to provide the necessary 











amount. The live beekeeper sees 
the danger sign and is planning. 

Miscellaneous: Dr. J. E. Eckert of 
the University of California, than 
whom there is no more faithful 
friend of the beekeeper, asks of us 
this question: ‘‘How can the beekeep- 
ers aid in the war program of 1943?” 
He then proceeds to answer it him- 
self. He commences with organiza- 
tion and co-operation and follows 
with 14 dynamic points that any bee- 
keeper can practice and by so doing 
greatly benefits himself and his in- 
dustry. We find our time and space 
is gone so we will close with the 
slogan and motto that Dr. Eckert 
gave us: “Three pounds of beeswax 
per colony and no idle moments’”’. 

“The way to peace is through 
greater effort’”.—Cary W. Hartman, 
Oakland, Calif. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, March 2 


Weather: Today 
finds us with rain 
and more rain until 
we now have 15 
inches over most of 
the bee ranges of 
Southern California. 
Weather is mild and 
grass is five and six 
inches high. To 
think what our prospects were Janu- 
ary lst, and what they are today is 
certainly a revelation. Sages and oth- 
er honey-bearing shrubs are start- 
ing nicely and give promise of plenty 
of blossoms later on. In former sea- 
sons when we had plenty of early 
rain and plants had an early start 
there were times when the black 
sage began yielding the last days of 
February. One season we recall a 
severe frost that cut the black sage 
of new growth and blossoms. It was 
a sad sight but within a few weeks 
it was yielding again and we got a 
very satisfactory crop from _ that 
source. Never give up hope until the 
fall frosts come. 

Market: There is a constant in- 
quiry from large and small distribu- 
tors for honey at ceiling prices. There 
seems to be little or no distinction 
between the white and dark grades. 
Even a few cans are quickly picked 
up. During all of our years in pro- 
ducing honey we never experienced 
so great a demand for honey. 
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Crop: Prospects are good for at 
least part of a honey crop in South- 
ern California this year. 

Miscellaneous: A meeting of bee- 
keepers was held at Orange on Feb- 
ruary 13. A representative group of 
beekeepers was in attendance from 
the southern counties. Talks and 
discussions on crop prospects, pre- 
paring colonies for the harvest, 
spring manipulation, and labor prob- 
lems took up a good part of the pro- 
gram. To settle one discussion one 
beekeeper offered to bet another bee- 
keeper that he would get a larger 
yield from his black sage range than 
the other fellow would from his 
orange. Plenty of words and argu- 
ment ensued but true to custom no 
money was forthcoming and the 
discussion ended in a draw. Both 
men are careful and extensive opera- 
tors so we will anxiously wait and 
see who was right. Hope the yield 
will be so heavy that both will for- 
get about the argument. 

There is much interest and we 
have received several letters from 
beekeepers wanting information 
about the bee-hive loader. Hope 
Gleanings will get pictures and 
drawings of it soon. 

Many of the ranges have been 
yielding enough nectar to stimulate 
the bees so that colonies, particularly 
those with plenty of stores, are build- 
ing up fast and will be ready for the 
early flow if and when it comes. As 
is always the case, those colonies 
with an abundance of stores are the 
ones that forge ahead and build up 
rapidly. Considerable feeding has 
been done and many colonies that 
would have died, or would have 
come through so weak that they 
would have missed the early flow, 
will now be ready to get their share 
of the early honey flow when it 
comes. Sugar in time often saves 
nine.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 

eee 
TEXAS, March 3 

The weather for 

| February was ex- 

4] tremely disappoint- 
| ing. At the begin- 
ning of the month 
honey plants were 
100 per cent nor- 
mal. Bees were com- 
mencing to bring in 
pollen and large 
amounts of water, indicating that 
brood-rearing was well commenced. 
Examination of the hives proved this 
was so. After the first four days of 
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February during which a rain of .03 
inches occurred, no more rain was 
received. The above-normal tem- 
peratures of January gave way to 
below-normal temperatures accom- 
panied by clear skies and cold north 
winds. Examination of the hives 
made about the middle of the month 
showed that brood-rearing had stop- 
ped and did not begin again until the 
middle of the last week of the month. 
All plants are in good condition but 
cannot bloom until some rain falls 
which means that the bees will be 
held back in brood-rearing and in- 
dications are that much feeding must 
be done. This applies only to colo- 
nies that did not have sufficient hon- 
ey left on in the fall. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers who 
have been in the business for many 
years are little disturbed by the pre- 
sent weather conditions as they can 
recall many springs in which the 
condition was much worse than now 
and yet a large honey crop was made. 
After a rather extensive survey of 
plants and bee conditions at the pre- 
sent time it can be said that the bees 
are still in good condition as also 
are the honey plants. However, the 
time for a crop is delayed by prob- 
ably amonth. The ordinary demand 
for packages of bees and queens is 
on. This demand is largely from men 
who are well versed in bee culture 
and who are making preparations to 
do everything possible to produce a 
crop of honey and beeswax this year. 
—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 

eee 
NEBRASKA, March 3 

Weather: This has 
been a fairly cold 
winter; not prolong- 
ed colds spells, how- 
ever, so that bees 
have had numerous 
opportunities 
for flights. This 
should make for 
good wintering with 
the exception of colonies allowed to 
go into winter with too scanty stores. 
The short crop last year, coupled 
with advanced prices and heavy de- 
mand caused some producers to ex- 
tract too closely. In these cases win- 
ter losses are anticipated. The mois- 
ture situation is not so good in most 
of the state. In this south central sec- 
tion, moisture conditions are good as 
we had ample fall moisture. Snows 
have been scanty throughout the 
winter. We did, however, have one 
heavy rain this winter. It is indeed 
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most unusual for this country to have 
rain in midwinter. If we have mois- 
ture soon there will be nothing to 
worry about. 


Market: Demand for honey is ex- 
ceptionally good. Many folks are 
using honey now for the first time— 
out of necessity. A good percentage 
of those who come to our house for 
honey tell us of their attempts to 
substitute corn syrup for sugar, com- 
plaining that it takes so much to 
sweeten foods and that results are 
not too pleasing. These same folks 
exclaim over the fact (not new to us, 
of course) that honey has far greater 
sweetening properties than syrup 
and even greater than sugar. They 
are pleasantly surprised at the re- 
sulting flavor, too. Beekeepers 
should benefit greatly from the pre- 
sent situation with its widespread 
publicity long after the emergency 
is over, provided they handle the sit- 
uation properly, that is, continue to 
furnish sufficient quantities of high 
quality honey. 

Miscellaneous: We are always in- 
terested in stories or items concern- 
ing the use of honey and beeswax. 
Recently we read a neatly worded, 
punch-packed phrase in a magazine 
of national circulation—honey as a 
sugar substitute is nutritionally bet- 
ter than sugar—. We have heard a lot 
of alimony stories but the practical- 
minded lady who demanded five 
pounds of honey per week as al- 
imony from her ex-spouse gave us 
a chuckle. A highly potent vitamin 
pill now on the market lists bees- 
wax among its ingredients. It is in- 


teresting to know that beeswax is 
used in varnishes, bandages, ad- 
hesive tape, cosmetic creams, lip- 


stick, waterproofing canvas, coating 
bullets, and waxing thread. A lead- 
ing veterinarian in our locality has 
originated a salve which produces 
remarkable results and which uti- 
lizes beeswax as a basic ingredient. 
—Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 
eee 
MASSACHUSETTS, Feb. 27 

Weather: January 
---~==e Was unusually cold 
with heavy snow 
which gave some 
protection to bees. 
The first part of 
February the bees 
had a good flight, 
followed by the 
coldest weather of 
the winter, the thermometer regis- 
tering a low of -28 with nearly a 
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week of sub-zero temperature. The 
past week has been unusually warm 
with the bees flying nearly every 
day. 

Crop: The crop harvested in 1942 
was considerably below normal due 
to a complete failure of the fall crop. 
Much of the summer crop was left 
with the bees. Therefore there is no 
honey on hand. 


Prospects: Beekeepers are prepar- 
ing for a good season, as the bees 
have wintered in fine condition as 
far as I have thus far been informed. 
Snow has protected the fields up to 
the present time, although the 
ground is now almost bare. 

Market: Honey is in considerable 
demand with no supply. Orders are 
being booked for the new crop. 

Miscellaneous: Inspection of brood 
chambers on February 21 showed a 
good sized patch of brood in nearly 
every colony with the queens laying 
rapidly although it is unusual to find 
more than a frame or two of brood at 
one time until the first part of April 
when the first natural pollen from 
soft maples gives considerable stim- 
ulation. Winter brood-rearing there- 
fore keeps up the population of the 
colonies. 

Regarding upper ventilation by 
means of a hole in the hand-hold of 
the upper brood chamber, I experi- 
mented with about 15 colonies all in 
single-wall hives with a super of dry 
sawdust above the inner cover. No 
bottom packing was given and the 
only protection was a reduced lower 
entrance (% inch by 2 or 3 inches). 
The upper hole was 2 inch in size. 

All hives were in a protected loca- 
tion regarding winds and were ex- 
posed to the sun. About half of these 
colonies were in two brood chambers. 
Some were fed ten pounds of sugar 
to supplement their stores but about 
half were heavy enough without 
feeding. 

Results: All the colonies are alive 
and apparently as strong as they 
were in the fall. These colonies 
were seen to fly out during brief pe- 
riods of sunny weather when packed 
colonies were unaware of favorable 
flight weather. The bees look bright 
and young, and the hives contained 
no moisture or dysentery. Frankly, 
I was somewhat worried when the 
thermometer was 28 degrees below 
zero and cold for a week and I was 
tempted to close the bottom or top 
entrance, but left both open. With 
wind protection either natural or ar- 
tificial, and sufficient stores and 
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strong colonies of young bees, they 
will winter here with the upper en- 
trance. Severe cold does no harm if 
moisture escapes. I did note, how- 
ever, that when it changed rapidly in 
temperature, that is from warm to 
below zero within 24 hours, that a 
large number of bees were chilled 
on the outside of the cluster. Some 
packing might therefore be bene- 
ficial but not absolutely necessary.— 
R. E. Newell, Framingham Center, 
Mass. 


eee 
FLORIDA, March 1 
a Weather: Until 
F two weeks 


_ about 
; ago we had _ ideal 
winter weather for 
bees. It was a little 
cold at night some 
of the time, but bees 
were able to _ fly 
every day and in 
many locations were 
gathering pollen and some nectar. In 
most sections of Florida we have 
had a shortage of rainfall and this 
most likely will have a tendency to 
shorten the early flows. About the 
middle of February we had a severe 
cold spell. Ice formed in most sec- 
tions of the state. Citrus trees were 
injured considerably. In some sec- 
tions the bloom was beginning to 
come out on orange trees. Most of 
this bloom was frozen. It is diffi- 
cult at this time to determine the ex- 
tent of damage done to the orange 
honey flow. 

Condition of Bees: Bees are in fair 
condition in all parts of the state. 
Where I have observed the bees, I 
find they have more brood than they 
usually do at this time of year. How- 
ever, some colonies may have had 
some brood chilled during the recent 
cold spell. 

Beekeepers are planning to make 
their bees produce every pound of 
honey and wax possible, but many of 
them are going to be short of help. 
Those who are unable to get help 
will have to limit their operations 
to just what bees they can care for 
themselves. 

Market: Of course, the market is 
good. Very few beekeepers have 
honey for sale at the present time. 
Letters are being received from buy- 
ers of honey, asking that they be put 
in touch with producers in order that 
they may line up to purchase the 
hew crop.—Robert E. Foster, Gaines- 
Ville, Fla. 
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OHIO, March 3 


Weather: Here in 
Ohio the weather 
for the entire winter 
has been very un- 
usual. We have had 
more than 40 snow 
storms during the 
late fall and winter. 
We have had warm 
spells up in the 60’s 





and some _ sub-zero 
temperatures. As I 
am writing this 


morning the temperature is exactly 
zero and about three inches of fresh 
fallen snow. The absence of weather 
reports this coming spring and sum- 
mer will be just one more disadvan- 
tage to beekeepers. We will encoun- 
ter many more before this war is 
over. 

Condition of Bees: As early as 
February 2 we discovered brood- 
rearing and on the 20th as much as 
3% frames of brood in all stages. 
Even the bees seem to realize we are 
at war. Many colonies went into 
winter exceptionally strong in num- 
ber of bees but very light in quanti- 
ty of food supplies. The ultimate 
result will be considerably fewer 
colonies alive by April 1. February 
20, 21, and 22 we had an exceptional- 
ly warm spell in this section of Ohio. 
Bees had a splendid flight. We went 
through five of our yards and had to 
feed close to 300 colonies; found two 
dead and many on the verge of 
starvation. Every one of these col- 
onies were abnormally strong last 
fall and were fed. The abnormal 
population and the continuous vary- 
ing temperatures caused additional 
consumption of food 

Crop: Precipitation has been abun- 
dant during the fall and winter and 
legume plants look promising. How- 
ever, during the past three weeks 
there have been thaws during the 
day and heavy freezing during the 
night causing considerable heaving 
of plants. 

Miscellaneous: During the Ohio 
State Beekeepers’ Association meet- 
ing held here in Columbus, January 
26 and 27, I was honored, or should 
I say unfortunate, in being appointed 
as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee and also chairman and Finan- 
cial Secretary of the Ohio Beekeep- 
ers’ War Council. Each one of these 
committees has required a gross por- 
tion of my time and will continue to 
do so for some time. I am giving 
this time gratis for the future wel- 
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fare of the beekeepers of Ohio. In 
order that you may properly re- 
ciprocate I am asking you to read 
pages 148, 149, 150, and 151 in the 
March issue of Gleanings. When 
you have read this article and have 
seen what it means to the future of 
your own business I firmly believe 
you will all be inspired to act vigor- 
ously by the contemplation of noble 
deeds and great ideals. In the years 
to come we will be kept in the paths 
of duty in our own business more de- 
finitely than ever before. We will 
need and require much in manpower 
and material that will not be obtain- 
able until long after post-war days. 
The time is here now— to co-oper- 
ate. We must become a strong as- 
sociation or we will perish as a busi- 
ness. To have a real job of living 
we must barter our talents, no mat- 
ter what they are, as a medium of 
exchange with which to purchase 
the gratitude of others. Therefore, 
we have established a minimum con- 
tribution of $1.00 for small beekeep- 
ers up to 50 colonies and 2 cents per 
colony for all those having more 
than 50 colonies. I earnestly desire 
your co-operation. See your neigh- 
bor beekeepers and ask them to con- 
tribute. Make sure you don’t forget 
to contribute yourself. We are now 
striving for unity. Unity cannot be 
had for the asking— it can only be 
had by striving. —W. A. Coulter, 972 
Cleveland Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


MISSISSIPPI, March 4 
Weather: The win- 
ter has been rather 
mild with little cold 
weather until in 
January. The mid- 
dle of February a 
light snow fell over 
the northern half of 
the state and freez- 
ing weather extend- 
ed to the coast. At this time (March 
3 and 4) we are having another cold 
spell with ice to the coast (14° F. at 
State College) which has done con- 
siderable damage to spring gardens 
and early blooming fruits as well as 
retarding brood-rearing. Rainfall has 
been much below normal. 
Conditions: All beekeepers report 
bees in fine condition, averaging 
three or more frames of brood. Some 
colonies in our College apiary had 
five frames of brood by February 15. 
Winter losses have been very light, 
several apiaries reporting none while 
the highest estimate is only two per- 
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cent. Condition of bees is variously 
reported as 125%, 110%, “‘excellent”, 
‘fine’, but the present cold spell may 
do some damage to over-expanded 
brood nests. 

Plants: Nectar and pollen have 
been coming in for several weeks. 
Before this cold spell, elm, plums, 
some pears, and a few peaches were 
being attended in the Northern part 
of the state with peach, plum, maple 
and mayhaw in the southeastern sec- 
tion and titi, maple, and tag alder in 
the coastal area. 

Honey and Package Bees: Prac- 
tically all honey in the state was 
sold several months ago. Producers 
of package bees report a _ record- 
breaking demand and almost all of 
them have booked orders to the limit 
of their expected production.—Clay 
Lyle, State College, Mississippi. 

eee 


ONTARIO, March 5 
Weather: Judging 
from the weather we 
have had for nearly 
| four months one 
might think our 
} planet had slipped 
}# on its axis and that 
f we are about ten 
degrees farther 
i away from the equa- 
tor than formerly. With the excep- 
tion of about five days during the 
last of February cold weather has 
continued. Today it is 16 above at 
12 noon with the sun shining bright- 
ly, but the first four days of March 
registered a bit below zero every 
morning. During the short mild spell 
of late February we had tempera- 
tures of about 45 or better, and al- 
though the bees have not had a 
chance to fly since early November, 
yet very few came out of the hives 
on these mild days. This may mean 
that they are not distressed by their 
long confinement, but there is no 
doubt that many must need a flight 
badly after so much cold weater. 
Conditions: With no opportunity to 
examine colonies (many hives are 
well surrounded with snow and 
some are covered completely) it is 
only natural to confess that we do 
not know how the bees will winter. 
Most fields are still covered with 
snow in our district, but south of 
Lake Ontario where we have some 
bees, we are told that the snow has 
pretty well disappeared. 
Prices: There is nothing to report 
on honey markets and there is little 
honey being offered. But honey 
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markets do make us think of price 
ceilings, and we frankly confess to 
being nonplussed on this subject. 


When Order 182 was issued by the 
War Time Price and Trade Board, we 
promptly received a copy and we 
tried to digest its contents. Further, 
we appealed for an explanation from 
parties who should be qualified to 
give advice on some of the contents 
not clear to us. We thought that we 
had pretty well mastered all its de- 
tails, when our complacency was 
rudely jolted by friend Floyd in last 
Gleanings, page 155. Mr. Floyd 
states unequivocally ‘‘the 12% cents 
a pound ceiling in Canada has no 
bearing on the producer’. 


Mr. Floyd should know whereof 
he speaks, and we do not intend to 
take issue with him on this matter. 
But one thing is sure, if this is the 
correct interpretation of Order 182, 
and we happen to get another light 
crop of honey in Canada this sea- 
son, then it will just be too bad for 
all firms handling honey, and this 
will include co-operative associa- 
tions. 

An old English recipe for prepar- 
ing a hare for the table starts out 
with the injunction, ‘‘first catch your 
hare’. So we intend to go ahead 
and try and get a crop of honey first 
and then figure out the price ceiling 
later. 

Miscellaneous: Unless all signs fail, 
there will be a big demand for honey 
this coming season. Already a num- 
ber have asked to be placed on the 
waiting list for the first honey avail- 
able. Weare not complying with the 
requests as it is too much trouble, 
and we really like best to look after 
the wholesale trade. 


In a recent issue of Gleanings, we 
made some comments re Caucasian 
bees, and asked if it was true as 
reported by some. that this race of 
bees slow up late brood-rearing 
earlier than do the Italians, con- 
sequently placing more honey in the 
brood nest for winter use. Glean- 
ings is certainly a good advertising 
medium, for kind friends from as far 
west as Minnesota and Saskatche- 
wan, and east to Quebec, wrote me 
some very kind and informative let- 
ters. All without exception spoke in 
the highest terms of this race as to 
hardiness, honey gathering, etc., and 
nearly all say that they do have 
more honey in the brood nest in the 
fall than Italians. But a number say 
that they have the bad habit of stick- 
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ing up all cracks and crevices with 
propolis. One correspondent stated 
that he got rid of them for that fault. 
Others do not mention this trait so 
perhaps strains of these bees may 
differ. At any rate we hope to try 
some this coming summer and see 
how we like them. Thanks a lot to all 
who so kindly took time to write me 
about them. 


Just recently we had the pleasure 
of a week-end visit of a Pilot Officer 
from an Ontario Wireless School, 
whose home is in New Zealand. Be- 
fore the war, he with his father and 
an elder brother—the latter unfor- 
tunately killed some time ago in ser- 
vice—operated some 1800 colonies 
on North Island, N. Z. Their api- 
aries are situated near the hot 
springs of that area, and names such 
as Ohaupo, Waikato, etc., suggest 
their Maori origin. New Zealand has 
a delightful climate and where Mr. 
Sage and his sons operate their bees, 
snow is seldom seen and about 16 
above is the lowest temperature re- 
corded. The mountain peaks are of- 
ten covered with snow and in the 
South Island the weather is much 
colder. Of course, their seasons are 
just the opposite of ours on this side 
of the equator, and our visitor says 
they do their deer hunting in April. 
Deer, by the way, are not native to 
New Zealand, having been imported. 
Now they are a nuisance in many 
localities and little if any protection 
is given to them in way of game laws. 
Clover is their main source of nectar 
but often blackberries give a good 
surplus.—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 

eee 


“Orientation and Flight Capacity” 


The above is the caption of 
a paragraph in Circular No. 650 
referred to on page 227 this issue. 

The substance of the paragraph 
is that bees after being moved 
to a new location require three or 
four days to get oriented to their 
new surroundings. During these 
first few days the flight range from 
the hive is very short. From a long 
established hive bees may fly 1% 
miles or farther. 

Fruit growers who have bees 
moved into their orchards to pol- 
linate the fruit blossoms should ar- 
range to have the bees located in 
orchards in time to secure the maxi- 
mum pollination. Furthermore, there 
should be an adequate coverage of 
bees to insure a good job of pol- 
lination. 
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Some of the Speakers at Meeting of Michi- 


gan Beekeepers’ Association held 
Feb. 3 and 4 at East Lansing 
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Speakers on the Opposite Page Said Some Good Things 


(1) Russell H. Kelty, teacher in 
Michigan State College and Secre- 
tary of the Association, is the moving 
spirit of Beekeeping in Michigan. 
He knows beekeeping, practically as 
well as theoretically. And he is 
modest about it, too. 

(2) Maynard J. Beck is the new 
President of Michigan Association 
He occupied the chair creditably. He 
knows how to keep a meeting run- 
ning along smoothly. 

(3) A. Baxter C. Woodman might 
be taken for a movie star but he 
is the hard-working Treasurer of the 
Association, and is doing a “swell” 
job. 

(4) Don P. Barrett, State Apiary 
Inspector, is doing a fine piece of 
work which will be difficult this 
year due to inspectors being called 
into military service. 

(5) Elmer Carroll, Editor of the 
“The Beekeeper’s Magazine,” estab- 
lished in 1938. Elmer is rendering a 
worthwhile service to Michigan bee- 
keepers and our industry. 

(6) Oscar H. Schmidt, Michigan’s 
largest commercial beekeeper, started 


A comb containing laying worker drone brood. 
in worker cells, which develop into drones. 


with one swarm asa boy. His story, 
as told at the meeting, was captivat- 
ing. 

(7) Jas. I. Hambleton, Senior Api- 
culturist of U. S. A., Beltsville, Md., 
who has a good bird’seye view of 
our industry, said honeybees are re- 
sponsible for 80% of pollination, also 
that the importance of beekeeping 
is, at present, based on the value of 
bees as pollinators rather than hon- 
ey-gatherers. 

(8) Emerson Long, Ohio’s largest 
commercial beekeeper, has, with ef- 
ficient help and four radial extrac- 
tors, thrown out 20,000 pounds of 
honey in 10 hours. All of his bees 
are within 25 miles of central plant. 

(9) H. D. Hootman, Associate Pro- 
fessor in Horticulture of Michigan 
State College, said, ‘An orchard 
without bees is like a kiss without a 
squeeze”’. 

This was one of the best meetings 
ever held. Standing room was ata 
premium. Chairs had to be carried in 
during each session. The banquet 
was a grand success—117 people in 
attendance.—Jack Deyell. 








Workers sometimes lay unfertile eggs 
Note the irregular projecting cells. 
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Editorials 





There are some hungry and starv- 
ed colonies of bees throughout the 
country this spring. This is due to 
abnormal conditions that prevailed 
last season, the difficulty of securing 
and feeding sugar last fall, and faulty 
apiary management. In many in- 
stances honey that should have been 
left on the hives for winter stores 
last fall was removed as surplus. 
This is “killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg’’. Every possible ef- 
fort should be made to save starving 
bees, as they will be needed. 


Two Disturbing First, the quota- 
Facts Concerning tions and discus- 
Repellents sion on pages 208 
and 209 seem to 
bring out the disturbing fears that a 
deterrent in the form of creosote, 
carbolic acid, or nicotine sulphate, 
strong enough to keep the bees away 
from the trees in full bloom would 
also prevent them from doing the 
important work of pollination. Sec- 
ond, if bees will take water impreg- 
nated with poison from leaves or 
bark wet from dew or rain the ob- 
vious remedy is to see that plenty of 
pure water is available in the bee 
yard itself. Allen Latham has an 
apiary near a large orchard that is 
sprayed before and after blooming 
time and yet he has no trouble be- 
cause he says he has pans of water 
containing floats in the yard. 
eee 


Adequate Coverage At the recent 
of Bees for Maxi- Ohio winter bee 
mum Pollination meeting held in 

Columbus, 
James I. Hambleton, Senior Apicul- 
turist of the United States, pointed 
out some advantages accruing from 
small apiaries scattered over the 
country. 

Hives of bees in the outskirts of 
towns and cities help to pollinate 
fruit trees found on back lots and 
small farms. It is doubtful if the 
owners of such fruit trees realize the 
value and importance of bees kept 
near by. 

Small apiaries are also essential in 
the rural districts for adequate pol- 
lination to help insure a fruit crop. 
Where large orchards are found, a 
considerable number of bees, at least 
one good strong colony for each acre, 
is necessary. 


The War Pro- 
duction Board 
has authorized 
an increase in 
the production 
of beekeepers’ supplies to 100% of 
the 1941 production. Bee hives were 
removed from the Limitation Order 
entirely last month by an amend- 
ment to the Order. (See March, 1943, 
Gleanings, page 160.) 

Beekeepers’ supplies as described 
in the Limitation Order L-170 in- 
clude all material not a part of a bee 
hive such as extractors, smokers, bee 
veils, hive tools, honey pumps, queen 
excluders, and the like. 

At the time the quota of beekeep- 
ers’ supplies was increased increases 
were authorized for 166 other items 
out of a total of 312 items listed in 
Schedule A of WPB Limitation 
Order L-170. 

The reason the inclusion of bee- 
keeping equipment in the recent 
amendment, as all beekeepers know, 
was due entirely to the importance of 
bees as pollinators of much needed 
agricultural crops as well as for the 
beeswax and honey produced by the 
bees. 

When L-170 was originally drawn 
up last June the urgent need for in- 
creased food production was not so 
apparent. Armament manufacture 
was given the right-of-way in order 
to equip our fighting men as rapidly 
as possible. Now food has become a 
problem and feverish effort has been 
made to supply farmers with the nec- 
essary tools to meet food goals. 

This change in quota comes at so 
late a date that most supply man- 
ufacturers will have considerable 
difficulty in increasing their produc- 
tion to meet the demand in time for 
this year’s crop. The difficulty of ob- 
taining materials on short notice 
coupled with the scarcity of labor 
are problems all supply manufac- 
turers face. Beekeepers, therefore, 
should not expect too much from this 
increased quota. All supply man- 
ufacturers will do their best to dis- 
tribute supplies on as equitable a 
basis as possible. 

The press release by the Office of 
Information on March 6 is as follows: 

“Production of specific items of farm 
machinery and equipment up to _ the 
amounts recommended by Food Adminis- 
trator Wickard is authorized by Limita- 


W.P.B. Authorizes 
Increased Produc- 
tion of Bee 
Supplies 
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tion Order L-170 as amended today by 
the Director General for Operations. 

“The increase was made possible by the 
recent action of the Requirements Com- 
mittee of the War Production Board which 
allotted additional critical materials for 
the manufacture of farm machinery during 
the second quarter of 1943. The new 
allotment will permit production of slightly 
less than double the amount of farm ma- 
chinery allowed under the original terms 
of L-170. 

“The present amended order shows the 
percentage of increase authorized for 166 
items out of the 312 listed in Schedule A 
attached to the order. Those that are not 
given an increase under this amendment 
have received sufficient increases through 
previous amendments to the original order 
or through the granting of appeals or oth- 
er authorization in individual cases.” 


Pilfering in apiaries has been re- 
ported in the newspapers concerning 
240 hives of bees being stolen in a 
western state. Only 60 of the hives 
were recovered. While thievery in 
apiaries has been more or less pre- 
valent in the past, it may be more 
common in the future, due to ad- 
vanced prices on honey and wax. It 
will pay beekeepers to use every 
possible precaution to help prevent 
pilfering. 
eee 

Dr. W. E. Dunham 

in his talk at the 

winter beekeepers’ 

meeting in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on pollination, men- 
tioned the possibility of bees located 
near an orchard for pollination pur- 
poses, being diverted away from 
fruit blossoms to other blossoms, as, 
for example, dandelion, if it should 
be plentiful in the same locality. 

It sometimes happens that dan- 
delion and other plants have a higher 
sugar content in their nectar which 
is more attractive to bees than the 
fruit blossoms. The only solution to 
this. problem is to have a larger 
number of colonies of bees to help 
insure necessary pollination of fruit 
trees. 


Dandelions May 
Compete with 
Fruit Blossoms 


eee 

Langstroth Again In our December, 
Ahead of His 1942, issue, pages 
Time 742 and 743, we 

referred to Lang- 
stroth and Quinby on wintering. 
Again on pages 34 and 35 of the Jan- 
uary issue we mentioned Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s troubles with excess mois- 
ture during winter. Showing how he 
was 60 years ahead of his time we 
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quote from an article he wrote in 
1882* on the heavy winter losses of 
1880 and 1881; of A. I. Root’s colonies 
heavily packed, when he saved only 
12 colonies out of 140. Among other 
things the Father of American Bee- 
keeping wrote on the effect of mois- 


ture on winter cluster as follows: 

Whatever the material used for confin- 
ing the bees below, it should, as a matter 
of course, permit the ready escape of su- 
perfluous moisture. With weak stocks in 
very cold winters this is a point of great 
importance. Hee 

Again on the same page writing 
on the effect of excessive packing 
he says: 

I believe that even in such a winter as 
the past one, (1880-81) that with winter 
passages, combs, properly spread apart and 
a warm clustering space for the aforesaid 
purposes, bees could be better wintered in 
the open air in hives 4%” thick, than with 
any amount of chaff above, around or be- 
low them, where these precautions are 
ignored; for in sunny weather such thin 
hives will warm up so as to dry out and 
allow the bees to reach their stores, while 
the chaff hives may remain cold and damp 
as a cellar. : 

Our readers will recall that dur- 
ing the last three or four years we 
have several times suggested that 
excessive packing was sometimes a 
detriment in that it prevented the 
sun’s rays from penetrating to the 
cluster so that it could move over to 
fresh stores. 

Repeated instances have shown 
that sometimes bees in heavily pack- 
ed colonies will-starve to death with 
plenty of honey in the hive but out 
of reach of the bees. Here is Lang- 
stroth, saying in effect the same thing 
60 years ago! 

In making these references we do 
not mean to imply that packing is of 
no value; but apparently it is some- 
times overdone. It has been demon- 
strated over and over again that 
moderate packing will save stores. 

We have said all along in these 
columns that the question of whether 
bees in single walled hives should be 
packed or not packed, depends on 
locality. 

It should be repeated again and 
again that winter clusters of bees 
today should be much larger than 
was thought sufficient years ago. 
When clusters are large enough to 
occupy two-story hives early in win- 
ter and are well supplied with stores 
—honey and pollen—they are likely 
to winter successfully. Such clusters 
have a cross passageway in the space 
between the two stories. Langstroth 
saw the importance of such a pas- 
sageway between combs. 


—” ABC of Bee Culture of 1884, page 
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Beeswax Instead It is probable that 
of Swarms the Army and 

Navy will need 
close to a half-millon pounds of bees- 
wax in 1943. While it is to be hoped 
that difficulties in bringing beeswax 
from South America and other for- 
eign countries may lessen as time 
goes on, yet the situation is still cri- 
tical and more and more beeswax 
is needed. 

According to figures released by 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
production for 1942 was 3,380,000 
lbs. We believe this is a conservative 
figure. If so, the 1943 production, 
provided the honey crop is above 
normal, should reach 4,000,000 Ibs. 
On the average a pound to a pound 
and a half of beeswax from cappings 
is obtained per each 100 pounds of 
honey extracted. See page 205. 

eee 

Honey Shortage At present it is 
and Future impossible, in some 
Demand parts of the coun- 

try, to buy honey. 
There simply isn’t any to be had and 
people are asking for it. Sugar short- 
age and rationing, also crop shortage, 
have helped to increase the demand 
for honey. 

What will happen to honey if and 
when sugar is again available in 
quantity, as prior to Dec. 7, 1941? 
Will this present shortage of honey 
make thousands who are now asking 
for it, forget honey and turn to other 
sweets? We hope not. 

Our industry is indeed fortunate 
in having the American Honey 
Institute, the beekeepers’ best friend, 
to continue the splendid work it has 
been doing for the past 15 years of 
popularizing honey. Such work is 
bound to bear fruit in that consumer 
interest in honey, developed during 
the years, will carry over until a 
normal supply is again available. 

eee 

Spring vs. Winter To those who have 
Losses of Bees given the winter- 

ing prcblem seri- 
ous thought it seems obvious that 
some of the winter losses, so-called, 
are in reality spring losses. These 
losses are due to faulty apiary man- 
agement during the late summer and 
fall months of the previous year in 
not providing an abundance of stores 
for each colony. Populous colonies 
may have enough food to last them 
until early spring when brood-rear- 
ing begins, at which time bees use 
more honey than earlier in the win- 
ter. The months of March and April 
in the North are critical for bees, 
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Some winter losses attributed to 
cold winter weather and perhaps a 
lack of protection for bees may in 
reality be due to bees not having an 
adequate amount of stores to carry 
them through the early spring 
months. More bees die from starva- 
tion than from any other cause. 

Populous colonies well wrapped in 
honey are likely to survive the win- 
ter and spring months in good con- 
dition. 

eee 


Variation of Sugar It has been 
Concentrations known for 
in Nectars some time that 
there is a dif- 
ference or variation in sugar con- 
centration of nectars from various 
kinds of blossoms. The Circular No. 
650 mentioned on page 227 this issue 
contains some interesting facts along 
this line, based on experiments con- 
ducted in California and Oregon. 

As might be expected, as relative 
humidity decreased sugar concen- 
tration in nectar increased. Of the 
various fruit blossoms examined, the 
average sugar concentration of apple 
during one day, was 46.2, peach, 28.- 
9, sour cherry, 23.5, and Bartlett 
pear only 7.9 percent. It was brought 
out that the low sugar concentration 
for Bartlett pear may be below the 
point of attractiveness to bees, when 
richer nectars are available. 

The sugar concentration of other 
nectars showed a range of from 65 
percent of alfileria to 11 percent for 
yellow cleome. 

It would seem then that plants 
whose nectar have a high degree of 
sugar content are more attractive to 
bees and therefore more likely to be- 
come pollinated than are plants poor- 
er in sugar concentrations. 

Possibly the degree of sugar in 
nectar is governed by the type of 
soil on which the plants grow. 

In considering the clovers of 
various kinds from which a large 
portion of the surplus in the North 
is gathered, it seems possible that 
there may be a difference in sugar 
concentration of nectars between the 
various kinds of clovers and even 
between clovers of the same kind 
but grown on different types of soils. 

Honey plants with nectar rich in 
sugar should be the objective of 
agriculturists and beekeepers, first, 
to attract the bees to help insure 
maximum pollination, and, second, 
to save time and energy of the bees 
to increase the crop, The answer 
may be—trich soils. 
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Just News 





E. C. Davis, Extension Apiarist 
Emeritus of Louisiana, passed on Jan. 
26. Mr. Davis, a native of Marshall, 
Texas, had resided in Baton Rouge 
for thirty years. He was a member 
of the Louisiana State University Ex- 
tension Staff, having retired in 1940 
due to ill health. He did much for 
beekeeping in Louisiana having serv- 
ed as a full time beekeeping specia- 
iist. and was, so far as we know, the 
first in the U. S. A. to serve in that 
capacity. In co-operation with Geo 
W. Bohne, he organized the first 4-H 
Bee Club in the U. S. A., in Allen 
Parish. Mr. Davis was a _ pleasing 
speaker, full of sparkling wit for 
every occasion. He will be missed. 

eee 

A revised estimate of the honey 
crop in Canada for 1942 is 23,205,900 
pounds. The average crop for ten 
years, from 1933 to 1942, was 27,- 
544.980 pounds. Beeswax produc- 
tion in 1942 is estimated at 348,100 
pounds as compared with 412,300 
pounds in 1941. 

eee 

Correction — Our attention has 
been called to the fact that we re- 
ferred to Dr. O. W. Park; pioneer in 
the development of stock resistant 
to AFB, as being located at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, rather 
than at Iowa State College, Ames. 


eee 

Circular No. 650, “Factors Affect- 
ing the Usefulness of Honeybees in 
Pollination”, by Geo. H. Vansell, 
Apiculturist, Division of Bee Culture, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento. Calif., off the press re- 
cently is packed full of pertinent 
information. It is a contribution 
from the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in co-operation 
with the University of California. 
This 32-page circular is for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 10 cents. 


eee 

The Cook-Du Page Beekeepers’ 
Association held its 21st annual 
meeting and banquet on Feb. 13, 
1943, at Mrs. Marquardt’s Restaurant 
in Chicago. Mr. Gill and Mr. Killion 
spoke on the Beekeepers’ Wartime 
Conference held Jan. 26, in Chicago. 
Colored moving pictures of bees and 
flowers were shown by Mr. Stanius. 
Our magician, Dr. Hayes, held the 
audience spell-bound. If he could 
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only produce honey like he does 
cards he would be some beekeeper. 
The new officers elected for 1943 
are: Pres., Ellsworth A. Meineke, 
Arlington Heights, Ill.; V. Pres., 
L. P. Baker, 421 Jackson St., Glen- 
coe, Ill.; Secy. and Treas., A. J. Smith, 
Hwy. 83 and 85th Ave., Palos Park, 
Ill. Directors: A. G. Gill, 2240 As- 
bury Ave., Evanston, IIll.; Ralph O. 
Klebes, Kirk Road, St. Charles, M1.; 
Wm. Howard, 113th St. and Harlem 
Ave., Worth, Ill.—A. J. Smith, Secy. 
eee 

Edwin J. Anderson, formerly Ex- 
tension Specialist in Beekeeping and 
teacher in the Pennsylvania State 
College, is now Research Specialist 
in Apiculture for Pennsylvania State 
College. 

John M. Amos, formerly Assistant 
Entomologist at the University of 
Delaware, has resigned to succeed 
Mr. Anderson as Extension Specialist 
of Pennsylvania. 

Harvey L.Chada is succeeding John 
M. Amos, as Assistant Entomologist 
of University of Delaware, which in- 
cludes extension work in beekeeping 
for the State of Delaware. 

eee 

The Sunday (Feb. 28) afternoon 
meeting of the Cuyahoga County 
Beekeepers’ Association in Carnegie 
Hall, Cleveland, was very well at- 
tended to hear Dr. W. E. Dunham 
speak on our war problems in 1943. 
We came near working the arms off 
Dr. Dunham in asking him to dem- 
onstrate with actual equipment his 
method of package bee installation, 
his modified two-queen_ system, 
swarm control manipulations, etc. 
He agreed, providing he could rest 
up, to come back in July for our 
Summer Roundup. Conductor Ar- 
tur Rodzinski, just another beekeep- 
er back home on his Connecticut 
farm, was a very interested and at- 
tentive pupil of Dr. Dunham. Maes- 
tro teaches maestro. A surprise visi- 
tor drove up from Medina, none oth- 
er than our good friend Mr. E. R. 
Root, notwithstanding a blinding 
snowstorm and all his eighty years. 
Mr. Root is a living testimonial that 
honey, along with light-eating, will 
give anyone a healthy, vigorous, long 
life. He really believes in honey, 
and so will anyone, even beekeepers, 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Pioneers Bring Bees to the Pacific Coast 





April, 1943 


By John F. Erickson 


From hieroglyphics in the British 
Museum we learn that the honey- 
bee was known to the ancients 3633 
B. C. Confirmation may be found in 
numerous references to bees and 
honey in the scriptures. 

According to Ezra Meeker’s book, 
“Seventy Years of Progress in Wash- 
ington,’ early immigrants to the 
Oregon country did not find any bees 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Charles Stevens of Milwaukie, O. 
T., wrote a letter dated June 27, 1853, 
to his sister and brother in Illinois, 
which said in part: 

“There is one thing that I have al- 
ways wanted to mention, but it has 
always slipped my mind, and if you 
ever come to Oregon, you must not 
make any calculations on keeping 
bees, for they cannot be raised here. 

“The winters are not cold enough 
to keep them in. They come out of 
the hive to fly about, and a little 
shower of rain will catch them, and 
in that way the whole swarm will 
soon be destroyed.” 

The first attempt to introduce bees 
in Oregon was by a Dr. Wood of Polk 
County about 1852. He was bringing 
them across the plains and the jour- 
ney was just about completed when 
he lost them all by upsetting the 
wagon. 

The Oregon Statesman dated Tues- 
day, August 1, 1854, published the 
following news item: 

“SOMETHING NEW.—John Dav- 
enport, esq., of this county, has just 
returned from a visit to the states, 
and has brought with him a hive of 
honeybees, an enterprise hitherto 
supposed impracticable. The bees are 
apparently in good health, and not 
less in numbers than when hived for 
the journey. 

“Mr. Davenport states that they 
subsisted entirely upon their own 
honey, made last year. The hive in 
which they were confined is of the 
ordinary size, three sides being made 
of wire gauze and the fourth of 
boards. It yet remains to be seen 
whether it is possible to keep them 
through our long and wet winters. 
If anybody can do it we presume 
Mr. D. can.”’ 

We have been unable to find any 
records as to whether or not this hive 
of bees perished. 





In May, 1852, Ezra Meeker crossed 
the Missouri River on his way to the 
Oregon country. William Buck, an 
intrepid, enterprising pioneer, was 
his partner on the plains until they 
reached the forks of the road—one 
road leading to the Oregon country, 
the other to California. Here the 
partners separated, Ezra Meeker go- 
ing to the Oregon country and Wil- 
liam Buck to California. 

Buck returned East and on Novem- 
ber 5, 1856, he left New York with 
36 colonies of bees. The shipment 
was made from New York by steam- 
er, carried across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama and reshipped by sea to San 
Francisco. On arrival he had 18 
colonies. 

In February, 1856, he started out 
again from New York with 42 col- 
onies, shipment made by the same 
route as the first one, and he man- 
aged to get through with seven col- 
onies. 

A third trip was made in 1857 and 
he arrived at San Francisco with 83 
colonies, about half of which he 
saved. 

One morning in 1856, a man in- 
formed Mr. Meeker, while he was 
eating breakfast, that four colonies 
of bees, addressed to him, had ar- 
rived at the dock at Steilacoom, 
Washington. Mr. Meeker said that if 
the bees had landed at his door from 
mid-air he could scarcely have been 
more surprised and he hardly finish- 
ed his breakfast, being too eager to 
ascertain more about this strange 
shipment. 

The mystery was soon solved by a 
letter from his old-time partner of 
the plains, “Billy’’ Buck, which also 
gave a brief account of his venture 
and success. 

Shortly after this shipment, Mr. 
Buck sent a few swarms to a Mr. 
Knowles, then living in Oregon and 
afterwards in Cowlitz valley in 
Washington. 

The price of a hive of bees at this 
time was $100 to $125. 

From these shipments has sprung 
the great business in the Pacific 
Northwest of garnering hundreds of 
tons of honey annually where none 
was secured before, besides polliniz- 
ing thousands of acres of seeds and 
fruits. 

Portland, Oregon. 
































A HOME-MADE DEVICE FOR NAILING FRAMES 

(1) A home-made device which greatly facilitates nailing up hive bodies. (2) A side 
and end are held in the proper position and perfectly square; nails all started and ready 
to be driven quickly through the end into the side of the hive. (3) Note the changed 
position from that in No. 2 to make nailing side into end easier. (4) Two completed 
halves may now be slid together and nailed easily on the 12-inch square timber beneath 
them. (5) Another home-made device made from scraps of lumber and four screen door 
springs. This holds end bars of frames securely while top and bottom bars are fitted into 
place and nailed. (6) Top bars are in place and nailed. The sturdy stand with the irons 
across the top makes a firm base for nailing. (7) The nailing form is turned over and bot- 
tom bars nailed in place. (8) Nailing form has been lifted off the ten completed frames 
which are now ready to be stored in a hive previous to wiring. (9) An omety hive body is 
placed over the ten frames resting on their top bars on the irons. The inverted hive is 

easily turned over with the frames in it.—Bill Coggshall, Ithaca, N. Y, 
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Asked and Answered 





Making Wooden Honey Storage 
Tank Leak-proof 

Question.—Due to the shortage of metal 
storage tanks for honey, we are planning 
on using a large wooden stave tank for 
storage this season. This is a cylindrical 
tank about 6 feet high and 5 feet in diame- 
ter, with tongued and grooved staves and 
bottom and held together with heavy iron 
hoops. The tank has been taken apart and 
in setting it together again we had planned 
to coat the edges of the staves and bottom 
pieces with tar or some similar substance 
to guard against any leakage. What ma- 
terial would you suggest for this purpose? 
Also, would there be any preparation with 
which to paint over the inside of the tank 
to further insure a tight job? We intend 
to run hot honey into the tank so that it 
would have to withstand a temperature of 
150 degrees—G. M. Runum & Son, Wisc. 

Answer. — Wooden tanks have 
been tried, sometimes not too suc- 
cessfully, for honey. As in the case 
of a wooden barrel, the honey is 
apt to shrink the staves so that it is 
necessary to tighten the hoops from 
time to time to prevent leakage. If 
there are bolts on the staves you can 
do this without much difficulty ; if 
not, they will have to be driven to- 
ward the larger diameter of the tank 
in order to keep the cracks tight. If 
you use any kind of paint, you will 
have to be sure that when the honey 
is heated it will not cause the paint 
to disintegrate or get into the honey. 
You had better avoid any paint us- 
ing white lead or similar lead prod- 
ucts, for most lead salts are poison- 
ous. Possibly the safest plan would 
be to apply hot paraffin to the edges 
of the staves before the tank is put 
together, then thoroughly paraffin 
the whole inside of the tank by pour- 
ing in some rather hot paraffin and 
brushing it around on the inside. 
This will not hurt the honey and we 
think it will help prevent leakage. 
True enough, when the honey is 
heated to 150 degrees, it will soften 
the paraffin, causing a clogging up of 
the strainer. However, most of what 
you apply, if vou get it on fairly hot, 
will be absorbed in the wood. There 
are a good many kinds of tar, and a 
great many different products go 
under the name of tar. If you are 
sure that the tar you use will not be 
acted upon in any way, or leave any 
unpleasant flavor in the honey, it 
would be all right. Common coal tar, 
as used in applying to brick pave- 
ments, if it contains no creosote or 
similar products, might be all right, 
but be careful not to taint the honey! 





Combs Containing Dead Bees 


Question.—The other day was warm, so 
I looked into the hives and found all of 
the bees dead in my six hives. The combs 
are empty. Some of the combs have dead 
bees in the cells. Do I have to pick all 
the bees out of the cells, or will the new 
+ a of bees do this?—Fred Werner, 

inois. 


Answer.—You should brush all 
the dead bees off the surface of the 
combs. The dead in the cells will be 
removed by the bees from the pack- 
ages that are put into hives next 
spring. Or, if these combs are used 
in supers to put on strong colonies 
this spring the dead bees Will be re- 
moved from the cells in due time. It 
is remarkable how bees will remove 
the dead bees and clean up the 
combs. 


Filling Bees in Packages 
with Syrup 

Question.—I am planning on saturating 
my bees and queens with syrup and dump- 
ing them in together. Do you like the 
idea? or would you suggest another way?— 
Elwood S. Dimon, N. Y. 

Answer.—We suggest that if the 
bees are put into hives rather early 
in the season, when the weather is 
inclined to be cool, you warm the 
syrup and make it about one part of 
sugar to one part of water. We have 
found a good plan to get the bees 
filled with syrup, namely, get a wash 
tub, place two sticks across the top 
of it, lay the packages of bees flat- 
wise on the sticks, the packages pil- 
ed one on top of the other, then take 
a sprinkling can and sprinkle syrup 
through the top screen, permitting 
the syrup to go down through the 
pile of cages. What syrup the bees 
do not get will fall into the bottom 
of the wash tub, consequently none 
is wasted. You should permit the 
bees to get well filled with this thin 
syrup before attempting to put them 
into hives. If you put them in late 
in the evening, a few combs may be 
taken out of one side of each hive 
and the bees, also the queen, may be 
dumped into the empty space. They 
will soon crawl up on the combs and 
then you can put in the combs that 
were previously taken out. The en- 
trances of hives should be reduced 
down to small dimensions. 

Moving Bees During Hot Weather 

Question.—This coming July I am think- 
ing of moving my bees about 300 miles by 
track or freight. Would one have to have 
screen about three inches the length of 


the hive in the false top to allow for ven- 
tilation during the hot days, or would the 
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bees get enough cool, fresh air by the bot- 
tom entrance to keep alive and the wax 
from melting?—G. W. Hutchinson, Sask., 
Canada. 

Answer.—It should be possible for 
you to move your bees a distance 
of 300 miles by truck without using 
entrance screens, leaving the covers 
on, if you will start your journey 
early in the morning before the bees 
start to fly to the fields. Bottoms and 
covers should be fastened together 
securely. If you will leave your 
motor running while you stop to eat, 
en route, the vibration of the motor 
should prevent the bees from leav- 
ing the hives. You should make the 
trip in a day, especially if you start 
early enough and drive late enough 
into the evening. If you move the 
bees by freight, it would be neces- 
sary to use both entrance screens 
and top screens. If you should have 
a hot spell of weather while bees are 
en route you might lose some bees in 
spite of the screening. The weather 
gets hot up there at times during the 
summer. 


Making Increase During 
Fruit Bloom 
Question.—At fruit bloom or a little later 
I take three frames of brood with the 
young bees and maybe a few other bees 
and honey, place them all in 2 nuc box or 
hive and move away to another yard. I 
will have to introduce a queen from the 
South to these nucs. When should this be 
done? Is this a good way to get’ increase? 
I have tried the system of raising queens 
from the third stories but had poor success, 
-— will try another way.—Donald E. Ham, 

io. 


Answer.—Your proposed method 
of moving nucs to another yard, in- 
troducing a young laying queen to 
each nuc, should work well. If this 
is done during the dandelion honey 
flow, early in May, and if you make 
each nuc consist of five combs of 
sealed brood with adhering bees 
and the necessary honey, there is a 
possibility of securing some surplus 
from these make-ups, at least we have 
done this in western Ohio. 


Wide Spacing Between Super Combs 

Question.—You say in regard to keeping 
the queen down in the brood chamber, use 
8 or 9 frames in a 10-frame super. Why?— 
Elizabeth Funk Linn, Pa. 


Answer.—Wider spacing between 
frames causes the bees to extend or 
build out the cells of the combs far- 
ther than they would do if frames 
were spaced 10 to the super. When 
the combs are uncapped, the cap- 
pings are cut even with the top bar 
and bottom bar. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the combs built out far- 
ther as a result of the wider spacing, 
should give more wax than combs 
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with less spacing. In regard to the 
queen being kept down in the brood 
chamber, by using 8 or 9 frames in 
the 10-frame supers, normally brood 
combs are approximately 1°38” from 
center to center and the brood cells 
are approximately 1%” in depth. 
Combs in supers used for the stor- 
age of honey when spaced further 
apart than 1%s” from center to cen- 
ter, will be built out further, thus 
making the depth of the cells con- 
siderably more than 1%”. Queens do 
not like to lay in these deep cells, in 
fact, the cells have to be shortened 
down to approximately 1%” in depth 
before the queen can lay eggs satis- 
factorily. And so, that is why supers 
with combs spaced with less than 
10 combs to a 10-frame super are not 
attractive to queens. 


Number of Colonies One Person 
Can Operate 

Question.—What is the average produc- 
tion per hive for a beginner? Under or- 
diary conditions how many hives can one 
man handle properly?—A. L. Grimmett, 
Virginia. 

Answer.—The average per colony 
production of honey throughout the 
United States, for three years, 1939- 
1941, was about 40 pounds. Experi- 
enced beekeepers, during favorable 
seasons for honey production, secure 
a much higher average. One ex- 
perienced commercial beekeeper can 
handle between three and five hun- 
dred hives of bees, with perhaps a 
little additional help during the sum- 
mer to help extract the honey. A be- 
ginner should start with a few col- 
onies, and increase gradually as he 
acquires more knowledge and ex- 
perience. 


Painting Hives Containing Bees 


Question.—When is the best time to paint 
old hives now in use? Must they be empty 
at the time, or are bees unharmed b 
paint fumes?—Rev. George W. Cole, N. 


Answer.—Hives containing bees 
may be painted during the summer 
months, when the weather is dry. Of 
course, it is preferable to paint hives 
when they are not occupied by bees. 
If you are careful not to interfere 
with the flight of the bees, it is per- 
fectly possible to paint the sides and 
the backs, also the covers, during a 
day when the bees are flying. The 
front of the hive, also the alighting 
board, could be painted to better ad- 
vantage late in the evening after the 
bees have stopped flying. It would be 
inadvisable to paint the front of the 
bottom board where bees alight, dur- 
ing a day when bees are flying. Bees 
would get stuck up with paint. 
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Talks to 


Don’t Over-Manip- 
ulate Bees 
When I first be- 
gan handling bees 
about 30 years ago, 
I used to think 
I had to perform 
certain manipula- 
tions, in practical- 
ly the same way 
each season. I have 








Beekeepers 





bees are out. If any 
colonies have died 
during the winter I 
plug up the hive 
entrances to avoid 
having the honey 
robbed out. If rob- 
"| bing is prevented 
1 early in the spring, 
a good deal of trou- 
ble is avoided later 
on in the season. I 





come to _ believe 
many of the ma- 
nipulations which 
some of us bee- 
keepers use are absolutely unneces- 
sary. If I am not mistaken, bee- 
keepers who think they have to be 
monkeying around hives practically 
all of the time, will, due to present 
conditions, be forced to abandon all 
except necessary manipulations. 
There are, of course, a few back-lot 
beekeepers who have time to open 
hives frequently to examine brood 
and admire queens. However, over- 
manipulation of colonies is positively 
detrimental. 

During the past 15 years I have 
operated a few apiaries of my own 
near Medina—50 or 60 colonies. At 
present I have 70. Now, I might 
spend a lot of time on those 70 col- 
onies but I am too busy with other 
work to give them much time. Last 
fall I tried to give them plenty of 
food, or rather, I permitted the col- 
onies to store their own food. And 
by the way, last fall was the worst 
that I have ever seen for having col- 
onies in proper condition for winter. 
The entire season of 1942 was de- 
cidedly subnormal for beekeeping, 
but favorable for farmers. I had col- 
onies that did not have more than a 
pound of honey in brood chambers 
during the last week in August. For- 
tunately we had a goldenrod and as- 
ter flow which began Septemper 3 
and lasted until about October 4. 
This flow was a life-saver for the 
bees. 

This spring there will be a few col- 
onies that will need feeding and I 
have some extra combs saved out to 
give hungry bees. I did not ex- 
tract a pound of super honey last 
season. 

My Method of Management, Briefly 

I like to visit my apiaries during 
the first warm spring day when the 





M. J. Deyell 


believe if a bee be- 
comes a robber, she 
is always a robber. 

In this vicinity the fruit bloom and 
dandelion flow begins about the first 
week in May. During that flow I 
put a super of extracting combs on 
each colony. If the colony is un- 
usually populous I put on two supers. 
I should perhaps say that each col- 
ny iswintered in a two-story hive and 
the queen excluder is left on above 
the two stories during the winter 
months, to avoid extra labor of re- 
moving them in the fall and putting 
them back on again in the spring. 
The added super is placed on top of 
the queen excluder. When the weuth- 
er turns warm I take out entrance re- 
ducers to provide ample ventilation. 

During the spring honey flow I 
check through the bees to make sure 
each colony has ample stores, ade- 
quate comb space, a good queen, also 
that it is free from disease. The only 
time I supply a new queen is when I 
find an old worn-out queen, or signs 
of supersedure. I will not permit a 
queen to be superseded during the 
spring months if I can prevent it, 
because this interferes with brood- 
rearing at a time when it is needed. 
In this area I find a great many 
queens are superseded during August 
and September, and this, in my opin- 
ion, is a good thing provided the 
stock is desirable. These colonies 
then have young queens to go into 
winter quarters and young queens 
the following season. 

When the main honey flow comes 
on I add more supers, as many as 
are needed to hold the crop. This 
usually means that I put on all the 
supers I have. I have decided that 
supers with drawn combs are better 
on hives of bees than they are in the 
apiary house being riddled with 
moths during warm weather. Supers 
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are placed on top as needed This 
saves much labor and bees are not 
stirred up. If the bees do not need 
the last super put on, they will not 
use it, but, as I say, it is safer on the 
hive than off. 

When the main honey flow is over, 
the surplus honey is taken off and ex- 
tracted. When the fall honey flow 
starts in late August more supers are 
put on. Late in September or early 
October at the close of the fall flow, 
the surplus is removed. I aim to 
check each colony carefully during 
September, for disease and food. The 
bees usually plug the double-story 
hives quite full of honey for winter. 
About October I reduce the entrances 
down to about 4” x 3s”, fasten the 
hive cover on each hive with two 
nails, and say good-by until spring. 
I do manage to visit the apiaries once 
or twice during the winter to see if 
the hives are right side up. 

My bees are wintered in single- 
walled hives. If I were further North 
I would winter either in a bee cellar 
or out-of-doors with some additional 
protection against the elements. I 
have found that if colonies are very 
populous late in the fall and are 
given an abundance of stores—honey 
and pollen—that such colonies are 
alive and in good condition in the 
spring, barring queenlessness and 
some condition beyond my control. It 
seems to me it is more economical 
to leave a super abundance of honey 
to help insure good wintering than it 
is to expend time, labor, and material 
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for packing bees in the fall, then un- 
packing them in the spring. At least 
I have come to this conclusion in re- 
gard to wintering bees in this area. 
I am not talking about other areas. 
Each beekeeper has to work out his 
own salvation with respect to pack- 
ing (and sometimes ‘‘with fear and 
trembling’’). 

I should say that this same gen- 
eral method of apiary management 
is applied to The A. I. Root Co. api- 
aries of which I am in charge. 

We have found from carefully con- 
ducted experiments over a number 
of years that packed colonies con- 
sume less stores than unpacked col- 
onies. However, for this locality the 
amount of honey saved is not enough 
to pay for extra labor and material 
for packing and unpacking. 

Technique of Examining Colonies 

Now, just a word about opening 
hives and examining bees in the 
spring. Bees resent rough handling. 
After watching some beekeepers ma- 
nipulate hives, I do not wonder that 
they get stung. How would you 
like to have some one open the door 
of your home without rapping, rush 
in to remove some of your furniture 
and disarrange things generally? Of 
course you would resent it. 

Hives should be opened for ex- 
amination during the warmest part 
of the day while bees are working 
well. It is inadvisable to open hives 
during cool weather, or during a 
dearth of nectar, even when the 
weather is warm. One can tell from 





Comb containing sealed worker brood, sealed honey in upper corners and unsealed honey 
in lower corners, 
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the manner in which the bees are 
flying whether or not nectar is com- 
ing in. Bees filled with nectar fly 
straight for the hive entrance and 
usually land heavily on the alight- 
ing board. 

One needs a bee smoker, a bee 
veil, and a hive tool. The smoker 
should be well lighted and this 
should be done before putting on the 
veil, especially if it is a cotton veil 
which is easily burned by the flames, 
from the top of the lighted smoker. 

Never stand in front of the hive 
when bees are flying. If the hive has 
an outer cover, remove it, then in- 
sert the hive tool under one corner of 
the inner cover and blow some 
smoke through this small opening. 
Wait a few seconds, then remove the 
inner cover and apply some more 
smoke over the tops of the frames, 
but not too much smoke. 

Removing Frames for Examination 

To remove the first frame, shove 
the hive tool down between the end 
bars of the nearest frame and the hive 
wall and pry the frames over to the 
opposite side. Next, separate the 
nearest frame from the adjacent one 
and remove the nearest one carefully. 
Do not make any quick moves. After 
examining the comb, stand it on end 
at the front corner of the hive so as 
not to obstruct the hive entrance. 
This is important, because if the 
queen should be on this comb she 
could easily crawl into the entrance 
of the hive instead of being lost in 
the grass. 

The next combs should be remov- 
ed and examined, then placed back 
in the hive at the nearest side. The 
remaining combs should be removed, 
examined, and returned to the hive 
in like manner. Before placing the 
last frame removed back into the 
hive, the frames in the hive should 
be pushed over, all at once, to the 
further side to make room for the 
first frame removed. This prevents 
killing bees. Any extra space not 
occupied at the near side of this 
hive should be divided evenly at 
each side before the hive is closed. 

When operating two story colo- 
nies the upper brood chamber, after 
being examined, should be lifted off 
and placed on the inverted outer 
cover to prevent bees on the bottom 
of the frames from being killed. The 
bottom brood chamber may then be 
examined. 

What to Look for in the Combs 

In the latitude of northern Ohio, a 
normal colony during late April 
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should have brood in 5 or 6 combs. 
Further south, colonies have reached 
full strength and in many states con- 
siderable surplus has been harvested. 

The combs on the sides or near the 
walls of the hives should contain 
considerable sealed honey, such as 
is shown at the top of the comb in 
the picture page 233. Combs in 
the center of the brood chamber 
should have brood in all stages, un- 
sealed and sealed, as well as honey 
in the upper portions. 

Cells adjacent to the brood will 
contain pollen of various colors. 
Balls of pollen may be seen on the 
legs of worker bees. This pollen is 
placed in the cells of the combs to be 
used later as larval food. Fresh nec- 
tar may be seen glistening in the 
cells. 

There are three kinds of cells— 
worker, drone, and queen cells. The 
worker cells are about 1/5” in di- 
ameter. The drone cells are about 
4” and are usually found in the low- 


(Continued on page 248) 





No syrup is wasted when feeding by this 
method, 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





Honey and wax! Our Country 


needs you! 
eee 
The Annual Directory of the 
American Honey Institute was mail- 
ed to members who contributed to 
the Institute’s support during 1942. 
Every person and firm who makes a 
contribution is mailed an official re- 
ceipt from the Institute office. If 
you do not receive a receipt within 
a few days, let us know because re- 
ceipts are mailed the day the con- 
tribution is received. 
eee 
National magazines carried the 
announcement on “Honey for Break- 
fast’ Week in their March issues. 
Letters are being received daily at 
the office in regard to this. All let- 
ters are of the same tone so we shall 
quote but one: 
“We notice from an article in 
the Food Field Reporter that 
you are again sponsoring a 
‘Honey for Breakfast’ Week be- 
ginning Easter Sunday, April 25. 
The above should be productive 
of good results but in this sec- 
tion there is an extreme short- 
age of honey; so, if you can put 
us in touch with suppliers who 
have honey for sale, we would 
be pleased to have you do so.” 
‘‘Honey for Breakfast” Week is be- 
ing advertised because the Institute 
wants to hold the two weeks that it 
has established. A food editor has 
written us that with her it is ““Honey 
for Breakfast” daily, as long as the 
honey supply lasts. 
eee 
Copies of “Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes’’ were sent to Egypt upon 
request. We understand that pota- 
toes are being sold at 50 cents per 
pound and carrots at two cents each 
in this country. 
eee 
It is amazing the number of letters 
we receive with a request for a rec- 
ipe book and no name signed. 


eee 
Recent visitors at the Institute 
were:—Mr. Ben Knutson of Colo- 
rado, Mrs. Henry J. Belk, daughter 
of Mr. Leslie M. Lewis, Havana, 
Florida, Mr. T. B. Christiansen (Hon- 
ey producer) Stoughton, Wisconsin. 


eee 
The March issue of “What's New 
in Home Economics” has a tempting 
picture with recipe for Honey Cake 


with a fluffy icing. This same issue 
has considerable space given to avail- 
ability, buying suggestions, what’s 
new in packing, and proper storage 
of honey. 

eee 

Crisco, in its national advertising 
for March, features a Honey-Nut 
Cake. 

eee 

Welch’s Grape Juice Custard, fea- 
tured in national advertising, calls 
for honey in the recipe. 

eee 

The following recipe produces a 
refreshing product, which is a great 
favorite in all sections of the country. 
It goes under various names such as 
Honey Egg Nog Bisque, Honey De- 
light, Honey Torte. Line a torte pan 
with crushed vanilla wafers, graham 
crackers, or chopped nut meats. Fill 
with the following filling and cover 
top with crushed wafers. 

Filling: 1 package lemon flavored 
gelatin, % cup boiling water, % cup 
honey, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 
1 large can of evaporated milk that 
has been chilled and whipped. Dis- 
solve gelatin in boiling water. Add 
lemon juice and honey. Fold in the 
whipped milk. Fill torte pan that 
has been prepared as_ suggested 
above. Place in refrigerator for sev- 
eral hours or over night. 

eee 

A new leaflet on the Lunch Box 
—War Worker’s and School Child’s 
—should be ready by the time you 
read this announcement. The cover 
of this leaflet will carry a picture of 
each lunch box and the _ words, 
“FORTIFIED WITH HONEY” will 
be given promience. It will contain 
Lunch Box hints and recipes incor- 
porating honey. A sample leaflet 
ir prices will be mailed to mem- 
bers. 





Honey Carrot Pie 
2 cups stewed carrots put through 
a ricer, 
34 cup honey, 
Y% teaspoon salt, 
Y% teaspoon cloves, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
1 teaspoon ginger. 
Mix well and add 1 cup rich milk 
and 2 beaten eggs. 
Pour into unbaked crust and bake 
as you would pumpkin pie.— Mrs. F. 
J. Klein, Mapleton, Minn. 
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Let’s Produce 3 Pounds of Beeswax Per Colony 
By J. E. Eckart 


Assistant Apiculturist, Davis, 


While there is no accurate record 
of the total number of colonies of 
bees in the United States, an estimate 
of 4% million colonies would appear 
conservative. The production of hon- 
ey will average close to 40 pounds 
per colony while the amount of bees- 
wax would approximate 1 pound per 
colony. The estimated needs of in- 
dustry for beeswax apparently is 
between 8 and 10 million pounds and 
no one knows how much more could 
be used if more was available. 

We are all interested in increasing 
production of bees, honey and bees- 
wax and every issue of your bee 
journal contains suggestions that 
should be helpful to experienced and 
inexperienced beekeepers alike. It 
would seem certain that every bee- 
keeper understands the urgent need 
for increased production of every 
colony of bees as a means of aiding 
in the entire war program of in- 
creased food production as well as 
increasing the amount of beeswax 
in line with increased demands. 

I believe it would be possible for 
every beekeeper, who gave serious 
thought to producing more beeswax, 
to make his colonies average three 
pounds of surplus beeswax this sea- 
son. In order to stimulate the pro- 
duction of beeswax, I suggest that 
the bee journals devise some kind of 
an emblem, such as a victory “E’”’ 
sticker and present it to those who 
produce three pounds of beeswax per 


Calif. 


colony of bees this season. The slo- 
gan of the American Bee Journal, 
“Let the Bees Wax the Way to Vic- 
tory” and their emblem could be 
used as a base with an “E”’ (for ex- 
cellence in production) superimposed 
on the back of the bee. 

I believe that the judges should be 
lenient in making their final deci- 
sions as to the amount of beeswax 
produced per colony by including 
beeswax taken from buildings or hol- 
low trees in the final average of any 
beekeeper. I would also include wax 
produced by culling old combs and 
any other legitimate means. A spring 
count of colonies might also be con- 
sidered as lenient by the judges as 
increased production of honey or 
beeswax from an increased number 
of colonies made by artificial or na- 
tural increase is to be encouraged. 

War is a most serious business and 
we should go at this matter of in- 
creased production as if it is a life 
and death matter to all of us—as it 
actually is—and competition of this 
sort might help some. 

I believe it is entirely possible for 
a colony of bees to produce an aver- 
age of three pounds of beeswax an- 
nually, if the beekeeper will space 
his extracting combs 8 to the 10 
frame super, save all of his burr 
combs, and melt up all imperfect 
combs at the close of the season. And 
this should be done without reducing 
the production of honey by any ma- 
terial extent. 





Some Further Observations of the Effects of Ant 
Poisons on Honeybees 
College, Amherst, Mass. 
By F. R. Shaw 


©. 


In an earlier publication results 
were reported of some experiments 
made to determine the effect on bees 
of ant poisons. From these experi- 
ments it was apparent that com- 
mercial ant poisons were capable of 
causing heavy mortality to bees if 
fed to them. The toxic agents in the 
commercial poisons tested consisted 
of some arsenical or thallium sulfate. 

Further observations have been 
made in an attempt to evaluate the 
possible danger of commercial ant 
traps to bees. The traps are of two 


general types; one in which the poi- 
son is contained in a salve-box type 
of container, the other in which the 
poison is placed in a small open con- 
tainer such as a bottle cap. 

In the case of the salve-box type 
of trap it is felt that there is little 
danger to bees. The author has ex- 
posed such traps under a wide varie- 
ty of conditions at the college apiary. 
Although bees have been observed 
visiting the traps occasionally, in no 
instance was a bee observed to at- 
tempt to feed. The traps were expos- 

(Continued on page 241) 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. 
Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 


word each insertion. 


Rate: 8 cents per counted 


such as ‘‘a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 
10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WILL HAVE more tupelo honey May 
20th. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., Appalachi- 
cola, Florida. 

HONEY FOR SALE—wWe buy and sell all 
kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey & Wax 
Co., Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., New York. 

WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 











_GET YOUR DRAWINGS and construc- 
tion detail NOW for proven trade BRAD- 
SHAW  DEMOUNTABLE UNCAPPING 
PRESS. No more headaches, simple to build 
yourself. Won’t rust out, last lifetime. Pro- 
ducers report it greatest improvement 
fifty years. No heat required, will not dark- 
en honey. Adaptable any size outfit. Send 
$2.00 today for PLANS to Bradshaw & 
Sons, Wendell, Idaho. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 











HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices 
on carload lots of California and Western 
honey. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 
& Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


OUR 68th crop of Michigan clover honey 
should be ready for the market next July. 
Oldest producers in Michigan. Write us 
your needs. E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, 
Northstar, Michigan. 

TEMPORARILY sold out of all kinds of 
honey. Shall have new 3 in all-sized 
containers early in July. ank you for 
your order. Shall endeavor to merit your 
continued patronage. Edward T. Cary, 410 
Tallman St., Syracuse, New York‘. 

















FOR SALE 
QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00 post- 
paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, - 


sachusetts. 

FOR SALE—210 comb honey supers, 
complete, $1.00 each; 420 with equipment, 
50 cents each. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, O. 


Your wax worked into medium brood 
foundation for 16c pound; 100 pounds, 
$12.00; thin super, 2c, Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Ia. 

COMB FOUNDATION at money-savin 
prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Com 
and cappings rendered. Robinson’s Wax 
Works, Mayville, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Used 8-frame equipment; 
supers, metal covers, bottoms and some 
excluders. Supers 50c each. Write Picker- 
ing Bros, Savage, Montana. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory store prices. Prompt shi 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 

SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb founda- 
tion. Large catalog describes everything. 
You pay only wholesale factory prices, as 
we have no agents. Walter Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 

FOR SALE—350 er ten-frame hives 
with metal covers an cypress bottom 
boards, have been painted from once to five 
times. One supply tank, 150 gal. capacity, 
One Root power uncapping machine; ac- 
cumulation of 50 years of comb and ex- 
tracting equipment, feeders, and thousands 
miscellaneous things. Earl L. Baker, Lake 
City, Mich. 























BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can- 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial 
responsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except where the buyer has thoroughly 
established his credit with the seller. 


WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fair-Field Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—State kind, i. 
amount. Ellsworth Meineke, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 

WANTED—White and amber honey; any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 317 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Mail 
oa. state quantity and price. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED L. C. L. shipment, or carload 
of white honey. Write Herbert D. Smith, 
1 Montgomery Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 


HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and eS Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, entucky. 


CASH PAID for extracted white clover 
or light amber. Send samples and best price 
to Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. Henry 
St., River Rouge, Mich. 


WANTED—White clover and light amber 
honey. Any amount. Cash at time of de- 
livery. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 
Kossuth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED —AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. ee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—We ay cash top price for 
clover honey in 60-lb. tins. Any quantity. 
Send a and best prices. Cloverdale 
Apiaries. F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y. 


WANTED—wWhite and light amber ex- 
tracted n 60’s. Also beeswax. Send sam- 
ples with best CASH peice. We ca com- 
lete line of Owens-Illinois new “DURA- 
LASS” honey containers. Honey and wax 
accepted in a ALEXANDER COM- 
PANY, 819 Reynolds Rd., Rt. 3, Toledo, O. 









































BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


BRIGHT ITALIAN AMERICAN QUEENS, 
75c each, any number. D. W. HOWELL, 


Shellman, Georgia. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


OP Fa a he 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











WANTED--Extracted Honey All Varieties 
Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 

Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn 








HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less - all grades - send 


samples, state quantity and 
delivered price. 
Honey Sales Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1808 No. Washington Ave. 


Send for container price list 





WANTED—White and amber extracted honey. 
Fancy comb, also No. 1 comb honey. Comb 
honey in shallow extracting frames. Beeswax. 
We render old comb into wax. Prompt remit- 
tance. Write us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. e« 


CINCINNATI, 9. 











We Have Left 


a few two and three pound pack- 
ages of bees with select untested 
Caucasian queens for late May de- 
livery. Two-pound size, $3.15 
each; three-pound size, $4.00 each. 
Select untested queens, $1.00 each. 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Castleberry, Ala. 


Home of Mountain Gray Caucasian Bees 


April, 1943 


FOR SALE—lItalian Queens. Graydon 
Bros., Greenville, Ala., Rt. 2. 


HOLLOPETER'’S Italian queens, untested, 
80c; tested, $1.50. WHITE PINE BEE 
FARMS, ROCKTON, PENNA. 


FOR SALE; 60 colonies bees and equip- 
ment guaranteed free of disease. L. kK. 
Hostetter, R. 3, Lancaster, Pa. 


FOR SALE—300-colony outfit complete. 
Certificate of inspection. The Hubbard Api- 
aries, Manufacturers of Bee Supplies, On- 
sted, Michigan. 


CAUCASIANS. Untested queens 90cts. 
each. 2-lb. pkg., $2.95; 3-lb. pkg., $3.80. 
Express collect. Safe arrival. Lewis & Til- 
lery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—400 colonies bees, with lo- 
cations. Bees guranteed free from disease. 
Opportunity for package bees. S. E. Mc- 
Clendon, 403 East Clay St., Thomasville, Ga. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS in June, 75 cts. 
Package bees now, 2 lbs., $2.80, and 3 lbs., 
$3.65. Deduct price of queen for queenless 
packages. Miller Bros., Rt. 1, Three Rivers, 
Texas. 

PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS. Hus- 
tiling Italian stock. Prompt and reliable 
service. Reasonably priced. Write for circu- 
lar. Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, 
Ala., U. S. A. 


FOR SALE—400 colonies of bees with 
comb honey equipment, also, two and 
4 frame extractors. Certificate of inspec- 
tion furnished. C. B. Howard, 59 Lyceum 
St., Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies of bees with 
or without equipment. Use location. Rea- 
son, defense job. Certificate of inspection 
at time of sale. Vernon Severance, 2508 
Olive St., Saginaw, Mich. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES Italian 
bees, 2-pound with queen, $2.75; 3-pound 
with queen, $3.25. Live delivery and a 
health certificate with shipment. Norma 
E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, La. 


FOR SALE—Certified Italian bees af- 
ter May 15. Bees, 50c per pound in 500- 
pound orders, small orders bees, 60c. 
Queen with package, 65c. You supply com- 
plete shipping cage. A. V. Dowling, Val- 
dosta, Ga. 


FOR SALE—200 colonies, mostly line 
bred Doolittle, and locations guaranteed no 
disease. Hives and supers for 1000 colonies 
some in flat. 400 or 500 supers filled with 
candied honey. Accumulated equipment 
of 50 years. Reasons 200 colonies stolen, 
old age, and arthritis. Ralph B. Daly, 
Lockport, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Good used honey pump. 
Ralph Magers, Augusta, Kans. 


WANTED to buy, or operate on shares, 
bees. Have good location. A. V. Larson, 
Madison, Minn. 






























































Carniolan Bees 


We are booked on package bees for 
April. Will accept only queen orders 
at $1.00 each. 

EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS 


Plaucheville, La. 














WANTED—Two, three, or four frame 
honey extractor in good condition. Write 
Geo. M. Baker, 201 N. 12th St., Murray, Ky. 


MAKE US an offer on 800 used 2 or 3 
pound empty package bee cages. Will trade 
for bees. a S. GRIGGS & SON, 711 Avon 
St., Flint, Mich. 


WILL BUY 200 to 500 colonies bees with 
supers, completely equipped, 10-frame, 
healthy stock; also 500 extra supers drawn 
comb, located Midwest. Write Gleanings, 
Box 17, Medina, Ohio. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced man to work in 
an apiary of 1000 colonies for the coming 
season, prefer single man. Chas. Phillips, 
Fromberg, Mont. 


WANTED—Man to work in bees. Must 
have some experience. Good future oppor- 
tunity for right man. R. D. Bradshaw & 
Sons, Wendell, Idaho. 


WANTED—Experienced man in queen, 
package, and honey production. Year around 
work. Give full particulars when replying. 
Al Winn, Rt. 1, Petaluma, Calif. 


HELPERS WANTED—Still room for sev- 
eral helpers in our 3000-colony outfit. State 
full particulars regarding age, experience, 
wages, etc. Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons, Rt. 4, 
Bay City, Mich. 

WANTED—Experienced bee-man, mar- 
ried or single; also helper with some ex- 
perience. Write full particulars including 
age, experience, wages. Barrett Apiaries, 
Howell, Michigan. 


WANTED — Experienced or inexperi- 
enced help. Give age, weight, height, and 
experience, with wages expected, room and 
board included. SCHULTZ HONEY 
FARMS, RIPON, WIS. 


WANTED—Experienced men for queen, 
package, and honey production. All year 
work. State age, height, weight, and wages 
expected. Apiaries in northern Minnesota 
and southern Louisiana. Hopkins Honey 
Farms, Maringouin, Louisiana. 





























MAGAZINES 


HONEY COOKERY NEWS, and_ book 
“Buzzing Around With The Honey Bees,” 
$1.35. 3414 S. Western Ave., Chicago, Il. 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly, 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
Journal, Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P., In- 
dia. 

INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription-$1.50, Sample copy- 
fifteen cents. 


READ the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer. P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 

WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, oOffi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, one year, $1.00; in combination 
with one year’s subscription to Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, $1.60. Wallingford Building, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE, ub- 
lished monthly, brings you the News from 
the field of beekeeping. Subscription: $1. a 
year. Single copy of current issue, 10c. 
THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE, 3110 Pi- 
per Road, Lansing, Michigan. 


MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 
ing fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, 
highly profitable. Send dime for sample 
copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 
zine telling how. Fur Trade Journal of 
Canada, Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading Journal 
in Great Britian and the only international 
bee review in existance. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
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YORK’S 
PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


We have received extra supplies and 
are in position to handle a reasonable 
amount of additional orders for package 
bees. If you have not booked your 
order you should act at once as output 
will be limited due to war conditions. 


QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 
WITH QUEENS 


Quantity 1 to 24 25 up 

Queens $ .90 each $ .85 each 
2-lb. pkg. 2.95 each 2.80 each 
3-lb. pkg. 3.80 each 3.60 each 


Queens by air mail, add 5 cents per 
queen. 
Queens clipped, add 10 cents per queen. 
Queenless packages, deduct price of 
queen. 


Yours for full weight, quality bees, 
young queens, and satisfaction. 


YORK BEE CoO. 
Jesup, Georgia, U.S. A. 





(The Universal Apiaries) 











Package Beés and Queéis 


Caucasians Only 


Booked up with orders until last 
half of May. Sorry we cannot ac- 
cept all business coming our way. 
Thanks again for your confidence. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
BOLLING, ALA. 





LEST YOU FORGET 
the good rule to go by. Buy your 
Italian Bees and Queens 


from 
Alabama Apiaries, Mt. Pleasant, Ala. 
2-lb. packages with queen, .......... $2.95 
3-lb. packages with queen, .......... 3.80 
ES edd 5.4 kaid bce Ab eh AOE Oe Oe wg ee .90 
No order too small or too large. We are in 
position to make prompt shipments. Our 
aim—-once a customer always a customer. 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 
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Attention! 


We Have Completely Booked Our 
Supply of Package Bees and 
Queens for Delivery in April 
and May. 


We thank those of you who have 
pleced your orders early. To those 
whose orders we could not accept, 
we are extremely sorry. We had 
rather return your order than 
promise that which we cannot do. 
No change in price for June. 


Rossman & Long 


MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 
P. O. Box 133 
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cluding a subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Ape Club, L. Ilingsworth, The Way’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 


SEEDS 


KOREAN LESPEDEZA HIGH QUALITY 
$2.00 bu. Hardy Alfalfa $18.70, Grimm 
$19.80. New Timothy $2.40. Sweet Clover, 
Scarified $4.90—Unhulled $2.70. Red Clover 
$13.80. Clover-Timothy Mixed, $4.50. All 
Triple Cleaned. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
Hybrid Corn $2.25. Write Free Samples— 
Catalog. Frank Sinn, Box 482, Clarinda, Ia. 


6 BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS, 18 inches or 
6 Morrowii Honeysuckle shrubs, 18 inch, 
postpaid for $1.00 bill. We specialize in 
nectar and pollen producing nursery stock. 
Free circular, also of our new ‘‘Combined 
Controlable Feeder and Swarm Control 
Board” postpaid for $1.75. A local Lewis- 
Dadant dealer. NICOLLET COUNTY NURS- 
ERY, St. Peter, Minn. 


POSITION WANTED 


MAN, 53, active, single, some experience 
manipulating bees. Don’t smoke, chew, or 
drink. Go anywhere. Sam Schwartz, Hotel 
Astor, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


RELIABLE, single man of 48 years, with 
2 seasons’ experience in Michigan api- 
aries, wants work for season in northern 
location with some one for whom Cauca- 
sians prove profitable. References ex- 
changed. For more details write A. Fred 
Zeidler, 12588 Kilbourne, Detroit, Mich. 
































When Writing to Advertisers 
Mention Gleanings 
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Read Inside Back Cover Message! 


We Will Do Our Best 


OUR BIG JOB 
During 
1943 


Our big job during 1943—vwill be to 
serve the thousands of customers with 
a limited amount of stogk. The au- 
thorities in Washington have decided 
to allow the manufacturers of bee 
supplies to make more. Now, the big 
job is to get raw material at this late 
date. Goods for 1943 should have 
been manufactured during the fall of 
1942. We will do our best. 








A. I. Root Co, of Chicago. 
224 W. HURON ST. 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis. 
121 N. ALABAMA ST. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse. 


The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 


MIDLAND AVE. AND TALLMAN ST. 




















Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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EFFECTS OF ANT POISONS 
ON BEES 
(Continued from page 236) 


ed during a honey flow and in the 
absence of one. 

In the case of ant poisons exposed 
in bottle caps there would appear to 
be some risk of bee poisoning es- 
pecially if exposed in the absence of 
a honey flow. In order to obtain 
data on this matter, the following 
experiments were conducted at a 
time when no nectar was being 
brought to the hives. 

September 30, 1942.— Exposed six 
bottle caps of various ant poisons to 
bees. These caps were placed as 
follows: two on top of a hive, two 
on a board 1% feet from the ground, 
and two on the ground. The traps 
were observed for a period of 2% 
hours. During this time some 30 
bees visited the areas where the caps 
were placed. Some alighted within 
% inch of the caps but failed to find 
the material. Three bees did ac- 
tually feed on the poisons during the 
observation period. They were mark- 
ed with aluminum paint so that they 
could be recognized if they made re- 
visits. All failed to return. 

October 1, 1942.—It was noted that 
some robbing was in progress in the 
apiary. In order to determine if rob- 
bers would be more readily attracted 
to the poisons, two bottle.caps con- 
taining a sodium arsenite-sugar bait 
were placed on a hive visited by rob- 
bers. Observations were made over 
a period of 2% hours. During this 
time 13 bees visited and fed on the 
poisons. They were marked with 
aluminum paint so that they could 
be recognized. All failed to return 
for a second visit. 

Conclusions.—1. It is felt that the 
commercial salve-box type of trap 
offers practically no danger to bees 
if used as directed. This opinion is 
based on the fact that during five 
2% hour observation periods no bees 
were observed to try to feed on the 
poisoned materials in these traps. 
Since the observations were made 
both during a honey flow and in the 
absence of one it is felt that the dan- 
ger to bees from such traps is slight. 

2. In the case of the ant poisons 
exposed in bottle caps our evidence 
indicates that under the conditions 
observed such traps are of little im- 
portance as sources of danger to bees. 
If a large number of traps were ex- 
posed, or if materials of different 
strengths or proportions were used 
it is possible that serious results 
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might develop. While the danger 
to bees would seem to be slight un- 
der the conditions such as met dur- 
ing the course of the experiments, 
there is another factor that should be 
considered. It is not, in the opinion 
of the author, a safe practice to ex- 
pose such sweetened poisons in the 
open without any protection. It is 
entirely possible that children or 
pets might eat or drink such poison- 
ed material with harmful results. 
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QUALITY BRED THREE-BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
Price, 85 cents Each 
FARRIS HOMAN 
Shannon, Miss, a 
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wz  OARNIOLANS CAUCASIANS 
<i We are booked about all the 
Ag)\ get out this spring. Wilthave un 
tested queens of both races lat- 
ter part of May. Price, 90c each. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, New Jersey 














- . + 
Thre >-Banded Italian Bees and Queens 


If you are in the market for package bees 
in 1943, and want the best for your money, 
tnen be wise and buy my _ three-banded 
Italian Bees. Write for prices. 


J. P. CORONA 


Box 124 Kenner, La. 








BETTER-BRED ITALIANS 
Due to a heavier demand for 
our superior queens, we are 
devoting our entire business to 
queen-rearing this year. Plan 
now for your spring queens. 
Dont wait. Queens 70c each; 25 
or more, 68c each. 


CENTRAL LOUISIANA APIARIES, Marksville, La. 

















THANK YOU 


We are now booked with all the 
packages and queens we can ship 
until May 15th. Thanks a million. 
WEAVER APIARIES 
Navasota, Tex. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Ibs. Bees with young queen, ...... $2.75 


2 

3 3.45 
4 ” ” ” ” ” 4.15 
ee = 4.75 


Booster packages, deduct 75c ea. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 20% deposit on 
booking orders. 

THE CLOVER BEE FARM 

Hessmer, La. 





Why not book your orders now for Ho- 
man's 3-banded Italian Bees and queens. 
2 lb. Pkgs. with queen. 
1 to 24 ....$2.85 25 to 49 ....$2.60 
50 to 499....$2.50 
3 lb. Pkgs. with queen each. 


1 to 24 ....§33.78 25 to 49 ....§$3.60 
50 to 499 ....$3.50 
Queens. 
i te 26 ....8 DD 25 to 49 ....$ .80 
50 to 499 ....$ .75 


HOMAN BROS. 
SHANNON, MISS. 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 


JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 227) 
when they have heard “E. R.” talk 
in his dynamic, compelling way on 
his favorite subject. He certainly 
‘“‘sold”’ us. Dare we suggest that Mr. 
Root go a little easy with the gen- 
eral public, at least until we bee- 
keepers are able to supply the com- 
ing demand for honey? Next month 
look for the announcement in these 
columns of our May meeting, which 
will be held with hive tool, veil, and 
smoker in a bee-yard within reach 
af everyone.—Ed Johnison, Sec’y. 
Cuyahoga County Beekeepers Asso. 
eee 
The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bailey, 18 
Burling Lane, New Rochelle, N.Y.,on 
Sunday April 4, 1943 at 2:30 P. M. 
Expert speakers will address the 
group and special movies will be the 
added attraction. A social hour and 
refreshments will follow.—S. Barnes, 
Publicity. 
eee 
The “Florida Honey Producers’ 
Co-operative” was recently formed, 
with its principal place of business 
at Auburndale, Florida. This place 
was selected because of its being 
well served by state highways and by 
the main line of both the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Seaboar@ Rail- 
way. A state charter has been issu- 
ed to the following officers: O. E. 
Seeburg, President, Manatee, Florida; 
Lynn M. Dewey, Vice President, 
Meritt Island, Florida; R. C. Allen, 
Secretary, Auburndale, Florida; Fred 
V. Oren, Treasurer, Rt. 5, Box 611, 
Tampa, Florida. These men will 
serve as the organization committee 
until the annual meeting on the 
third Tuesday of November, 1943. 
At the annual meeting on that date 
eleven directors will be elected to 
serve for one year. The Co-operative 
will market honey, wax and package 
bees, also distribute supplies to its 
membership. An effort will be made 
to encourage Florida taste with 
Florida flavors of honey. Priority is 
now being arranged for equipping a 
clarifying plant for honey in Auburn- 
dale. Priority is also sought for 
material for making shipping cages 
for package bees, some of which has 
been secured. 
eee 
The following was written by Geo. 
W. Bohne, Luling, Louisiana, in 
‘‘News and Notes for Louisiana Bee- 


(Continued on page 244) 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


@ Here is an opportunity to establish permanent 


SELL US YOUR 


connections with one of America’s largest honey 
merchants. Sell us your honey now, all of it, in car- 


load lots. (Smaller amounts accepted from nearby 


HONEY NOW...AND 


points.) We pay top ceiling prices. We also want 


your beeswax. For this we pay $.4114 for clean, 


SAFEGUARD YOUR 
FUTURE SALES 


pure, yellow wax. All prices effective at shipping 
points. Send your samples at once. Cans returned 
in accordance with OPA order No. 275, if desired. 


THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








Thrifty Bees! 


Combless packages and queens. 

Three-banded Italians only. 

Write for prices and_ shipping 
dates. 


THRIFTY bees are guaranteed to 
please. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Established 1892. 





HELLO, FOLKS! 
Here We Are Again! 
Stevenson’s Line-bred Goldens 


To tell you that we are the best honey pro- 
ducers; so gentle and quiet it is a real 
pleasure to work with us; are easy to re- 
queen; do not swarm until the hive is well 
filled. 


We are really GOOD. 





Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 
1 to 24 $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 
25 to 99 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 
100 up .80 2.65 3.40 4.10 
If interested write, 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
PACKAGE BEES 
2-lb. bees with queen, .............. $2.95 
oom. HOCS WHR GUBEM, «266 wc cccscs 3.80 
Oe eT ee .90 


Queens, .... 
Better book early for your summer queens. 


W. E. PLANT 
Route 2, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


XUM 





PACKAGE BEES 
and QUEENS 


Gentle three-band Italians that have 
stood the test for 20 years, and made 
me a host of friends. They will do as 
much for you. 

In addition to above strain I will be able 
to furnish a limited number of pack- 
ages headed with daughters of queens 
breed for resistance to A.F.B. 

As I have never had any disease in my 
bees I cannot attest to their resistance 
to A.F.B. But am breeding from daugh- 
ters of queens bred for resistance. They 
are a bit harder to handie than Italians, 
but from a honey making standpoint, I 
don’t think they can be excelled. 


— Prices either strain — 


2-lb. 3-lb. 4-Ib. 

with with with 

Queens queen queen queen 

1- 24 $0.90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 
25- 99 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 
100-499 .80 2.65 3.40 4.10 
500-up Pf 2.50 3.20 3.85 


Place your order early and avoid delay. 








MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


A. E. SHAW Shannon, Miss. 











sear rnenenenineas 


= Offer leather colored Italian queens 
: bred from my own stock which I have : 
z bred for 15 years 5 


3 90c Year round. 
JOE B. TATE & SON : 
No. 4th St. Nashville, Tenn. - 


= 1029 





1943 Prices 


Italian Package Bees with queens, 2 lIbs., 
and queen, $2.75 each. 3 lbs., and queen, 
$3.45 each. 4 lbs., and queen, $4.15 each. 
15% down books order. Health certificate, 
full weight, safe delivery guaranteed. Ad- 


dress 
HESSMER BEE FARM 
Hessmer, La. 
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Bee Suppuies 


Let us quote you on quantity lot 
orders. Also special make - up 
prices on 100 lbs. or more of wax 
into Root comb foundation. 

| Just received another car of new 
: 5-gallon cans that have wide han- 


dles that cannot be pulled off. 


M. J. Beck 


Successor to M. H. Hunt & Son 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 






































Gleanings Market Place 


The following listings are made as a 
service to our yearly subscribers. (No 
honey or package bees). Ali listings 
must be sent in before the 10th of the 
month. Transactions are between own- 
er and buyer. 





For Sale One Single Hatch Wax Press 
and 200 N. section frames and fences. 
J. W. Watson, R. 1, Coldwater, Mich. 


For Sale—Reversible extractor, with 
two 13 inch baskets, tank diameter 26 
inch, $25.00. Galvanized storage con- 
tainer with gate, $3.00 10 inch steam 
uncapping knife, $3.00. Must pay ex- 
press. Can't crate. Rev. Byron C. Nel- 
son. Oconomowoc, Wis. 








For Sale—M Fences for 4 x 5 sections, 
200 sets, .05 per set of 7. Paul R. 
Jenning, McClure, Ohio. 





Root uncapping can, like new. Large 
enough for one whole days extracting. 
Has faucet and is complete in every 
way Price $20.00. Leonard A. Otto, 
Forest Junction, Wisconsin. 

500 Queen mating hives. Each holds 3 
Standard Hoffman Frames, also swarm 
boxes, cell bars, excluders. Complete 
outfit. Write for particulars. Gooch Api- 
aries, Farmersville, Tex. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 242) 
keepers,” for February 1943: 

“The demand for honey seems to 
grow stronger. Even our ‘scrap’ 
which we were in the habit of selling 
to the baking trade is eagerly bought 
for table use. This condition seems 
to offer a brighter future to southern 
producers as many consumers will 
find that our darker grades are not 
as bad (?) as the white honey produc- 
ers tried to infer. This seems to bring 
up the old question of just what qual- 
ities are required to allow any honey 
to be classified as ‘table honey.’ Some 
experts (?) drew the line on a color 
basis—others on mildness which of- 
ten meant nothing more than ‘in- 
sipid’ flavor, but somehow, our vivid 
colors and sharp, aromatic flavors 
managed to hold the appreciation of 
many connoisseurs — our marketing 
troubles being due, mainly, to our 
own poor salesmanship. If present 
conditions help to convince US of 
the merits of our product we will be 
better prepared to resume our mar- 
keting problems after the emergency 
has passed. Stop making excuses. 
The only ‘disgraceful’ thing about 
honey is DIRT. Clean honey needs 
no apology—color and flavor not- 
withstanding.” 

eee 

Today, March 15, I visited three 
out-apiaries near Medina. The mer- 
cury reached 64°. Bees flew freely. 
Comparatively few colonies died 
during the winter. I examined a 
number of colonies. They were not 
overly populous. Brood-rearing had 
just started and most hives had a 
small patch of sealed brood on each 
side of one comb but no emerging 
bees. I saw a few bees with yellow 
pollen and one or two cells contain- 
ing pollen. This is somewhat un- 
usual for this area. Most hives con- 
tained ample stores but some seem- 
ed lighter in weight than I like to 
have them at this time of the year. 
—M. J. Deyell. 


eee 

The Allegheny County Beekeepers 
met Saturday, March 13, at the 
Downtown Y. M. C. A., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The following were elected to 
serve for this year: Pres., U. F. Abbs, 
326 Meridan Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Ist Vice-Pres., A. T. Keil, R. F. D. No. 
1, Ridge Road, Valencia, Pa.; 2nd 
Vice-Pres., L. A. Anderson, 222 El- 
more Rd., Wilkinsburg P. O. Pgh., 
Pa.; Sec. and Treas., Rev: Paul 
Beighley, Boston, Pa. 
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SPRING MANAGEMENT OF BEES 
(Continued from page 199) 

have trouble with queens in the su- 

pers at the close of the honey flow. 


Making Increase 


At this time of the year, be very 
careful about making increase. In 
dividing a colony be very liberal 
with the bees and very stingy with 
the brood in the new colony. Four or 
five frames of bees for two frames of 
mostly sealed brood is not too many 
bees. Remember more than half of 
them will return to the old hive. If 
a caged queen is introduced into 
such a new swarm, punch a rather 
large hole through the candy as the 
young bees left are very slow in re- 
leasing queens. 

We also plan on taking out en- 
trances at this time from all colonies 
strong enough to defend themselves. 

There are some things’ I believe 
should not be done at this time. 
Never spread brood with the idea of 
having bees build up faster. Bees 
know better than you how much 
brood they can take care of. Spread- 
ing brood to discourage swarming is 
another story which can be practiced 
later in the season. 

Never take brood from strong col- 
onies to help build up weak ones, 
while the weather is cool. Nine 
times out of ten the brood is chilled 
and wasted. Such a colony usually 
needs a new queen. A weak colony 
with a good queen will build up fast 
enough. A colony that is too weak 
to pull through is treated as a dead 
colony. 

At this time also, there’s a lot of 
scraping of burr comb from covers, 
frames, etc., and illustrated is a very 
convenient box to scrape this wax 
into. Bring one of these boxes to 
every yard on this trip and it is 
surprising the amount of wax it will 
collect by fall. As can be seen the 
box is made from a shipping case 
for two 60 pound cans. Two cleats 
nailed halfway up the box as a con- 
venient rest for the material scraped, 


This photo shows a portion of one of our queen yards, containing over 6,000 nuceli. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-lb pkg. with qns., $3.00; 3-lb. pkg. with qns., $4.00. Extra qns., $1.0 


OVERBEY APIARIES - Bunkie, Louisiana 
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with a rope handle, finishes the job. 

Briefly, this is our system of 
spring management, just one inspec- 
tion ordinarily to a colony. After 
that, just a peak under each cover 
to see that they have plenty of room 
and honey. The object of spring 
management is to have lots of bees 
for the honey flow. All the bee- 
keeper has to do is to see that each 
colony has a good queen, plenty of 
room, and plenty of honey. The bees 
will do the rest. 

Middlebury, Vt. 


[The pictures were taken in February 
to illustrate.—Ed. | 


eee 
PACKING AND HIVING OF 
PACKAGE BEES 
(Continued from page 195) 
sharp eyes will see her and that hive 
should be marked for examination. 
This should be done for the first two 
or three weeks after hiving. I got 
this idea at a field day a few years 
back. 

The apiary where we held the 
meeting consisted of 50 colonies. 
They were all two _ stories high 
and both hive bodies full of bees. I 
had never seen an apiary so even in 
the population of the hives. The 
owner told us they were made from 
packages that arrived on a certain 
date. I asked the question, ‘‘How 
many queens did you lose?” He re- 
plied, “Two.” I then asked, “How 
did you know you had lost them?”’ 
He repled, “I do not open hives made 
up from packages but have one of the 
children examine the entrance each 
morning and, in this way, spot the 
queens that fail.”’ 

A colony made up from a package 
is a very sensitive organization and 
hundreds of queens are lost by over- 
anxious owners. If we can train 
ourselves to examine only the en- 
trances and, from that point, discern 
whether or not a colony is queen- 
right, then we have gained experi- 
ence that will be worth a lot in dol- 
lars and cents. I believe that this is 
attainable. 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

















Quality Bee Supplies Factory Store Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 























Bee Smokers and Bee Veils 


have recently been classed as repair parts by the War Produc- 
tion Board. Before this we had been diverting material ton- 
nage allowance to these indispensible items, to insure ample 
supply. At this late date we do not expect it to change the 
situation much on other metal bee suppiles. 

Do you konw that there are 33 different items, 111 different 
pieces used in the manufacture and assembly of one smoker? 
This is one of the reasons for the necessity of large quantity 


production 
A. G. WOODMAN CoO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


new [SINGHAM 





































Package Bees & Queens Give Results’ Book orders now 


ao = ed Queens 2-lb. Pigs. 3-lb. Pkgs. 





90c $2.95 $3.80 
25-99 85c 2.80 3.60 
100-up 80c 2.65 3.40 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 


¢ 





























One Year’s 


Subscription 
FREE 


Hundreds of new beekeepers have 
started this year. Their success is im- 
portant. “Talks to Beekeepers” in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture will help 
them. 
Mail Us: 
3 One-year Subscriptions 
or 
2 Two-year Subscriptions 
(At the Regular Rates) 
And we will enter your subscrip- 
tion FREE for one year. 


Mail to Circulation Manager 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
Medina, Ohio 
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[hree-Band Italian B 
—FOR MAY DELIVERY — 
Full Weight, Prompt Shipment, Young Bees, State Health Certificate 
with each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed, replacement or refund 
made promptly upon receipt of bad order, from your express agent. 
oil 2-lb. pkg. bees with untested queens...... each, $2.50 
— 3-lb. pkg. bees with untested queens...... each, 3.25 
—— 4-lb. pkg. bees with untested queens...... each, 4.00 
5-lb. pkg. bees with untested queens. .....each, 4.75 
—— UWMECSEOR QUCOMS .. 2 ccc ccc cece n eens 45 
ton- po a re ee rr re rrr -. oe 
“~ Payable in U. S. funds. 
rent Introduced queen packages, add 25c each; standard combs for nuclei, 
he add 75c for each comb, to the size package quoted above. 
ntity 
=H FUNSTON, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 
1} 
y it 
tt 
. & - 
» it 
 f NORMAN'S | | 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS | ar y | | 
ial | | 
— Quality | | © 1 | 
7 Shipments. | 
Service | 
ini | 
. | 
Experience] ||| we sti Have Room For | | 
a few hundred packages for | 
We have the Bees and Experience to shipment to territory where | 
furnish you with Highest Quality Bright packages are wanted for | | 
ve 3-Band Italians that are real Honey- | | 
n- gatherers. So place your orders Now, MARCH 15th to APRIL 5th. | | 
in = aa ee sae ee For prices, see Feb. issue| | 
Ip We guarantee Prompt Service, Purely of this publication, and 
Mated Queens, Full Weight Packages, | | 
Arrival and Satisfaction. Write or Wire today. 
State Health Certificate Furnished. 
Packages F.O.B. Express Collect. & 
Will begin shipping April 5th. —— 
1 to 24 25 to 100 | t | | 
Unt. Queens, $ .90 $ .85 
p- 2 lb. Pkg. and Queen, 2.95 2.80 Th 
3 lb. Pkg. and Queen, 3.80 3.66 | 6 lI6 Omp iy 
JOHN A. NORMAN | | | | 
EE | . ’ | | 
Ramer, Ala. Route 2 i Hahira, Ga || 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


WANTED—Small extractor. P. L. Hans- 
com, 9 North St., Fairfield, Me. 


WANTED—12-inch Root foundation mill. 
Maynard Kelly, Dodgeville, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—700 used 2-lb. bee feeder 
cone. Write prices. Farris Homan, Shannon, 
ss. 


WANTED—Used 2-frame reversible hon- 
ox, extractor. J. S. Bailey, Mount Pulaski, 
inois. 


WANTED—\tTruckloads of standard hives 
and equipment with or without bees. L. 
Roose, Sac City, Iowa. 


WANTED—Hand foundation mill. State 
kind, condition, price, and give bank re- 
ference. W. B. itney, Box 28, Arlington, 























Texas. 
WANTED—Honey. Buying all grades, 
Clover, light amber basswood, wild rasp- 


berry, and also southern honey, the pal- 
metto, orange, tupelo, and mangrove gall- 
berry. J. K. Wolosevich, 6315 So. Damen 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


WANTED to locate on combination truck 
and bee farm. 20 years modern beekeeping 
experience; also 33 colonies for sale in 
10-frame standard 112, in good condition, 
young queens. Certificate of health fur- 
nished. Hubert Martin, Corinth, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Patent of device for wiring 
honey comb frames automatically. Mrs. A. 
E. Wolkow, Hartford, Wisconsin. 


GOLDEN SELECT untested queens. ex- 
tra fine quality, produce very gentle bees, 
a health certificate with every order. 1 to 
25, 90c; 25 to 50, 85c; 50 up, 75c. Carolina 
Bee Farm, O. Curtis, Graham, N. C. 

















FOREHAND’S ' 
ITALIAN QUEENS 3 
Booking orders May Ist : 


OE od 





to 24 .90 each 
25 to 99 .85 each 
: 100 to 499 .80 each 


: HEBER FOREHAND 

: High Rolls, N. M. 

F Guaranteed safe arrival in 
U. S. or Canada 





April, 1943 


TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 234) 


er portion of the combs and are easi- 
ly detected, because they project 
somewhat beyond the general sur- 
face of the worker cells. 

Queen cells are usually built along 
the lower edge of the combs prior to 
swarming and are easily recognized 
because instead of being horizontal 
as are worker and drone cells, they 
are vertical in position and resemble 
peanut shells in appearance and size. 


A Word About Feeding Package Bees 
Before They are put into Hives 


A few years ago we ran on toa 
convenient method of feeding pack- 
ages of bees after they are received 
from the express company and be- 
fore they are put into hives. 

The picture on page 234 shows 
the packages of bees piled flatwise 
over a tub, on top of two sticks 
laid across the top of the tub. The 
sugar syrup should be made of 
equal parts of granulated sugar and 
warm water. The warm syrup should 
be poured on the top screen. No 
syrup is wasted. More than one ap- 
plication of syrup is needed for the 
bees to become well filled with syrup 
before they are put into the hives. 
The bees should be dumped into the 
hive from the package after some 
frames are removed temporarily. The 
bees will not fly around much be- 
cause they are filled with syrup. 
The queen which is also wet with 
syrup should be released from her 
cage, among the bees. She cannot 
fly away because her wings are wet. 
She will start laying sooner than a 
queen that has to be released from 
a cage. 














Package Bees and Queens--(uality Bees and Service 





ee a lee Three-Band Italians. Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance 
oA. F. 


We can take a limited number of small orders for packages for late May and 
June delivery. 
Further orders for Queens will be placed whenever openings occur during 
April and May. 


2-lb. Pkg. 3-lb. Pkg. 
Bees with Bees with Single 
Queen Queen Queen 
lto 10at $2.95 $3.80 $ .90 
llto 50at 2.80 3.60 85 
51 to 100 at 2.65 3.40 .80 


Garon Bee Co., Donaldsonville, La. 


Telephone 8614 Telegrams, Western Union 
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PACKAGE BEES! =; QUEENS! 


ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN 








Prices Through May 20th 
Lots of: Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 


lto 24 $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 $5.35 

25 to 99 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.05 

100 to 499 .80 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 
Prices After May 20th 

lto 24 $ .75 $2.80 $3.65 $4.45 $5.20 

25 to 99 .70 2.65 3.45 4.20 4.90 

100 to 499 65 2.50 3.25 3.95 4.60 


Payable in U. S. Funds 
For Queenless package deduct price of Queen 








A FRANK STATEMENT OF CONDITIONS 
THIS YEAR 


The demand for’ package bees is enormous. We are 
booked to capacity until after May 20th. Conditions 
might be very favorable and thus enable us to handle a 
few more orders before that time. On the other hand, 
they might be extremely unfavorable, so we cannot now 
book additional business before that date. 

We want you to know that we will do everything pos- 
sible to handle all the business that we possibly can and 
still not sacrifice quality or service. We expect to devote 
all of our energy to producing package bees and queens. 
Even if we are unable to supply your demands and are 
forced to return your order, we appreciate it just the 
same and hope it will not inconvenience you unduly. 








The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 
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Italian Bees and Queens! 


We have been breeding 3-banded Italian bees for 22 years and have been shipping to 
most all states in the U. S. and Canada. Ours will please you. Let us prove it to you 
with our large yellow select 3-banded Italian bees. hey are the honey-gathering kind. 
We ship full weight of baby bees with young fertile queen. We are now ready to book 
your order and will begin shipping around April 12th to the 15th. Health certificate 
furnished. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. All packages F.O.B. express. 


Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 
1 to 24 $ .90 $2.90 $3.75 $4.60 
25 to 99 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 


Norman Bee Company, Ramer, Ala., Box 93 














QUEENS 


Italians Daughters of Resistant Stock Caucasians 


PACKAGE BEES 
Prices on Package Kees With Queens to May 2I\Ist. 


Lats of Queens 2-lb bees 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-10. 
SS Sr ere ee $,90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 $5.35 
CMI iat. 0S 4 &e Oinal- als oooh Rae 69 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.05 
I ari, Sri erdires >, & shew ones ac -80 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 
ES hao ue, nese 3.85 4.65 


BOOKING ORDERS NOW 
Over 25 year’s experience shippifig. Paying 4312 cents a pound for Beeswax in ex- 
change for bees and queens. If you have over 50 pounds, write for shipping in- 
structions. TRUCKERS HEADQUARTERS drive in 312 miles south of Weslaco on 
Progresso Highway. 


} BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 



































Italians or Caucasians 


Over a quarter of a century in the same place in the same business. 


1-to 5 6 or more 
2-Ib. package with young queen... .$3.00 each $2.75 each 
3-lb. package with young queen.... 3.80 each 3.60 each 
My motto: I will expect to do business with you again. 
H. E. GRAHAM ---- - Cameron, Texas 














Caspard’s Quality Italian Package Bees and Queens 


We urge you to book your order early, save the rush, and reserve shipping date, 
only 20% will book your order. Balance at —- »- time. Prices as follows: 
1 


(Combless Packages w queens) 
Lots of Queens 2-lb. Pkg. 3-lb. Pkg. 4-lb. Pkg. 5-lb. Pkg. 
lto 9 $0.95 $2.90 $3.75 $4.55 $5.25 
10 to 24 .90 2.75 3.55 4.30 5.00 
25 to 49 .85 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 
50 to 99 .80 2.55 3.30 4.05 4.70 
100 or more -75 2.50 3.25 4.00 4.65 


Safe live delivery guarantee, and a health certificate with each shipment. 


J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 
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PETTIT’S PACKAGE BEES with QUEENS 


Things happen so quickly in this business it is 
hard to know what to say in advertising that has 
to be sent in some weeks before it appears. 

At present we are sold out of bees till the middle 
of May, but could book some orders for shipment 
after that. There will be no change in prices so 
send your order, preferably with check attached. 
We will treat you right. 

We should have plenty of queens for all comers 
after May 15th. New price will be announced 
later. 


Morley Pettit, Tifton, Georgia, U. 5. A. 























Package Bees! nree-Band Italians Queens! 


The foundation of our business is Good Stock, Good Weight, and Good Service. 
We are prepared to handle your orders. 


Price to May 20th 


Lots of Queens 2 lb. 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 lb. 
1-24 $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 $5.35 
25 - 99 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.05 
2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 


.80 6E , 
(Queenless Packages—Deduct price of Queens) 


CITRONELLE BEE CO., Citronelle, Ala. 


BETTER - BRED QUEENS 


THREE - BANDED ITALIANS 


What counts in package bees? 


Good queens. Young bees. Prompt shipment. Business responsibility. 


Our years of experience, together with many satisfied customers, have proven that we are 
able to fulfill above requirements. 

















queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 

1 to 24 $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 $5.35 
25 to 99 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.05 
100 to 499 .80 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 
500 up By f 2.50 3.20 3.85 4.45 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 


THIS YEAR 


We will have only queens of our U. S. Government strain. They 
are bred for Resistance, Leather-colored, Pure Italian. We are 
certain this is the most prolific strain we have ever seen. We are 
glad to have them to offer. 








Queens 2-lb. Bees 3-lb. Bees 
1to5 $1.00 $3.00 $3.90 
6 up 4 2.80 3.60 


R. L. BERNELL 


R. 4, Box 270, New Orleans, La. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from producing Areas (Last 
half of February) 

Central California. Rain in both the coast- 
al and valley regions has been ample for 
spring plant growth which is about nor- 
mal for this season. Condition of bees is 
very spotted. Some colonies came through 
winter in unusually good shape, while oth- 
ers are quite weak. Brood-rearing is pro- 
gressing quite satisfactorily. Pollen is now 
available from almonds, manzanita, mus- 
tard, willow, and ornamental shrubs. Al- 
monds and peaches are providing some nec- 
tar. Practically no honey is being offered 
and that only in very small lots. Honey 
receivers and bottlers have been trying 
desperately to buy honey of any kind or 
flavor. Demand for packaged honey con- 
tinues strong and many bottlers are un- 
able to fill present orders even by resort- 
ing to small containers. Sales by producers 
ton lots or more delivered Bay Cities— 
Mixed Flowers Light Amber lic per lIb.; 
delivered interior valley points—White 
Clover and Orange 12c per lb. 

Northern California. Considerable rain 
with cloudy weather and some fog prevail- 
ed during much of this period in both 
coastal and valley regions. There were, 
however, a number of days during which 
bees could work. Pollen and some small 
amounts of nectar are now available from 
mustard, almond, manzanita, willow, and 
wild flowers. Colonies are building up 
rapidly, with from two to four frames of 
brood in most hives. Winter losses so far 
have been light—probably less than 5 per- 
cent— and little spring loss is anticipated. 
Very little honey is available and very few 
sales were reported. Sales by producers 
ton lots or more per lb., delivered Bay 
Cities via truck—Light Amber Mixed Flow- 
ers 12!4c; delivered interior valley points 

Mixed Flowers Extra Light Amber to 
Light Amber 12c, Amber 10c; Star Thistle 
White to Light Amber 12c. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

West of Cascades. Temperatures were 
moderate with considerable sunshine dur- 
ing most of this period except for early 
morning frosts. now has melted in the 
lower altitudes. Bees have been quite ac- 
tively gathering pollen from pussy willow, 
filberts, hazel, and in some sections alder. 
Dandelion will soon be in bloom. Vegeta- 
tion is showing up well and, with better 
than normal moisture, prospects are favor- 
able for a good early flow. Colonies as a 
whole appear to be in fairly good condi- 
tion, considering the fact that many were 
none too strong last fall. Most have ample 
stores to carry them until s ~~. In many 
hives population is slightly larger than 
usual with a small percentage of worn out 
bees. This condition is probably due to 
the abnormally cold wet winter which 
kept the bees confined. 

East of Cascades. Weather is quite 


spring-like, with a few cloudy and foggy 
days which are quite unusual east of the 
mountains. Winter losses have varied 
from as low as one percent to ten percent 
or a little more. However, average losses 
have been — light. As a whole colo- 
nies are in fairly good condition with suf- 
ficient stores to carry them through until 
the spring flow begins. In the Yakima Val- 
ley it now looks like the apricot bloom will 
be later than normal—probably around the 
end of March which was about the same as 
the blooming period last year. Prartically 
no honey remains in the hands of north- 
western beekeepers and too few f.o.b. sales 
were reported to quote. A few small lot 
sales of beeswax by beekeepers were re- 
ported at 41!2c cash, and 42-4312c lb. in 
trade. 
INTERMOUNTAIN REGION 

Weather has been milder over most of 
the Intermountain area. Snow is rapidly 
melting and in Colorado and Utah much of 
the frost is out of the ground. Moisture 
conditions for next season are now un- 
usually good except on the Western ape 
of Colorado where there is still some de- 
ficiency. For the region as a whole bees 
have wintered well. In some of the more 
sheltered sections a little brood is appear- 
ing. Honey —— are very closely clean- 
ed up and offerings are insufficient to 
nearly meet the demand. Sales f.o.b., per 
lb., extracted-Alfalfa-Clover case to ton 
lots Amber and lighter grades mostly 12c, 
some Dark Amber bakers’ quality 9-10c; 
single 60s Amber and lighter 12-1342c, 
mostly 12c; small = 13-l14c. Beeswax 
40-4112c per lb. f.o.b. 

SUMMARY 

The latter half of February was a period 
of extreme variations in temperatures. The 
early part of the period was cold in much 
of the northern portion of the country and 
freezing weather extended far into the 
South. In fact the coldest weather of the 


winter prevailed around the middle of the’ 


month in Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 
In all sections, however, there were suf- 
ficient mild, clear days for bees to fly. 
In a number of the northern States, 
where extreme temperatures have prevail- 
ed for the greater part of the winter, these 
mild days presented the first opportunity 
for flight since November or early Decem- 
ber. While there is still a fairly deep 
snow cover in the extreme northern States, 
much of the snow in the southern portion 
of the snow belt has melted. For the coun- 
try as a whole moisture conditions now 
appear better than normal. Rain is need- 
ed in the Southwest, including Texas, east- 
ern portions of the Central and Southern 
Rocky Mountain States, and the western 
Great Plains as far north as Nebraska. 
Honey plants in most sections came through 
the winter in good condition and present 
prospects appear quite favorable. Through 
the Mid-Western and Plains Area con- 











Mail a sample to us. 





EXTRACTED HONEY 


WANTED 
Write and give the quantity available. 


We will quote the top market price. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 
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siderable sweetclover is being ploughed up 
to make way for soybeans, and in the 
Southwest some alfalfa land is being plant- 
ed to flax. The stand of Dutch white clover 
is better than normal through the Mid- 
Western and Plains States and may to a 
degree make up for some of the decreases 
in sweetclover acreage. 

In most sections bees came through the 
winter fairly well, with no abnormal loss- 
es. In some areas food supplies are run- 
ning short, and some feeding will be nec- 
essary to carry the bees until the spring 
flow. Brood-rearing is progressing quite 
satisfactorily in the Southern States, and 
even into the more northern States many 
hives are showing small patches of brood. 
Southern package bee and queen produc- 
ers are booked up through the middle of 
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Package bee and queen shippers are being 
handicapped by a lack of skilled labor 
and some are still finding it difficult to ob- 
tain sufficient supplies for shipping cages. 

Supplies of honey in beekeepers’ hands 
are becoming increasingly short. Of all re- 
ports received by this oftice during the lat- 
ter half of February none included the sale 
or purchase of a solid carlot of honey. This 
would indicate that nearly all remaining 
supplies are small lots. Many of these will 
go into local channels. Sales continue 
generally at ceiling levels regardless of 
flavor or color. Supplies of beeswax were 
also light. Wax prices are holding around 
ceiling levels although a greater number of 
sales were reported at levels slightly un- 
der the ceiling than at any time since the 
Maximum Price Regulation on wax went 


May and many orders are being returned. into effect. 


Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in March we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. Do you now 
expect the remainder of the 1942 honey crop to be cleaned up before any of the 1943 
crop is ready for market? If any will be held over, what percent of the crop do you think 
it will be? 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots, 
carload or less, in your locality during the past month for: (a) Extracted honey, per 
pound? (b) Comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to 
grocers in case lots of: (a) Extracted honey in 5 Ib. pails, or other retail packages in 
terms of 5 Ib. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail 
price to consumers in your locality of: (a) Extracted honey in 5 Ib. pails, or other retail 
packages in terms of 5 lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How 
is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, 
fair or rapid. 6. What is the present condition of the honey plants for the next season in 
your locality as compared with the average? Give answer in percent. 7. What is the 
present condition of the colonies, as compared with normal, considering the number 
and age of the bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in percent. 8. What is the 
percent of winter loss to date (if any) in your locality? The answers received are 
tabulated as follows: , 2 4 4 5 6 - 8 

Condi- Condi- % of 
1942 Large tion of tion Win- 


Date Hold- Lots To Groc. To Consum. Move- Honey of ter 
Rec. State Name over Ex. Ex. Comb Ex. Comb ment Plants Col. Loss 
9 S-Ala. (J.C. Dickman) 0 .70 .85 Rapid 100 100 10 
13 B.C. (A. W. Finlay) 1.10 " Rapid 100 100 . 
12 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) “0 .12 1.07 .25 Rapid 90 15 
12 S-Calif. (Geo. Larinan) 0 .12 . Rapid 100 80 
16 C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 0 .12 _ 1.05 Rapid 100 100 ° 
9 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 0 75 : .95 ; k 100 100 
15 E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 0 .75 5.50 1.00 .29 Rapid 100 

8 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) .70 .95 Rapid = = - 

-Fla. , Hewitt) 0 5 

3 SE-Ga PT wilder) 0 70 .75* 1.00 Rapid 60 20 
4 S-Ills. (Carl Killion) 0 4.35 1 25 .29 Rapid 100 100 1 
8 NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 0 3.00 .75 .16 Slow 125 " ; 
5 NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 0 70 4.50 .85 .30 Fair 100 100 

5 NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 0 80 95 _ Fair 100 95 
5 E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 0 .12 1.00 .25 Rapid 100 8 2 
9 S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 0 .14 .90 1.25 .30 Rapid 4 a be 
9 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0 ame = Be 

5 E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 0 12 .87 1.10 air - ‘en 
6 S-Minn. (J. F. Garner) 0 75 4.00 .95 .22 Rapid 100 
15 C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) Oo . 122 1.08 1.19 .25 Fair 90 90 5 
5 - y .G. Norton) 0 ‘ ¢ 
'§ W.Nev. (Geo. G.Schweis) 0 70 4.50 .90 .25 Good 100 100 
11 W-N.M.(C. A. Baltzley) 0 .12 ‘65 6.00 .84 .33 Fair 90 100 5 
10 NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) ‘80 5.00 1.00 .25 Rapid i 90 ‘ 
5 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) Slow 100 HH 8B 
8 NW-N.C.(C.S.Baumgarner) 0 Rania 98 . 

8 C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0 12 .87 : = a = Ho 

8 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 0 42 j +4 + 
18 3a iC Gilnam) 0 85 4.25 1.15 .25 Rapid 100 85 10 
6 C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 ; . .35 - ar = p+ P 
8 E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 0 25 50 75 20 
10 C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) . 60 s Rapid 73 58 10 
8 S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 0 .10 4 Rapid a 108 ; 
S Stones eB een 12 90 Slow 100 90 10 
9 W-Utah (Wm. Mora ‘ 95 90 
12 W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 90 25 Rapid 90 95 2 
8 S-Va. (T. C. Asher) 0 65 4.50 a = =e . = 

4 N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 0 12 45 65 at Rapid 

5 W-Wis. (N. E. France) 0 ‘ 75 89 Fair 90 100 5 
9 N-Wyo. (Earl Reed) . . 


* Chunk 
+ 14 lb. glass, 18c; 1 Ib. 32c. 
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NOTICE 


Write for prices for having 
your wax made up or 


outright purchase of 
SCHMIDT’S 


Economy Foundation 


Not excelled for quality, 
strength and workmanship 


Satisfaction Unconditionally Guarantecd 


Oscar Hl. Sclunidt & Sons 


Rt. 4 Bay City, Mich. 














MUTH'S WAX RENDERING DEPARTMENT 
IS ALWAYS BUsY 


Our steam wax presses do perfect work ren- 
dering all the wax fiom the comb aad cap- 
pings . . . Thousands of beekeepers from all 
over the nation send their combs to UTE for 
rendering... 


THe FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
Pearl and Walnut 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





April, 1943 


























Buy Lotz Sections 


and 


Solve Your Packaging Problems 


1943 is a year of problems for the Bee- 
keeper. ugar rationing has created a 
demand for honey. 

Conservation Order M-81 issued by the 
War Production Board has banned the 
manufacture of tin containers less than 
5-gallon size and limited the manufac- 
ture of caps for glass containers. 
Produce comb honey. It furnishes its 
own containers. 

Lotz sections will give your comb honey 
a boost. They will save you valuable 
time because they will not break when 
being folded. ess breakage means 
lower cost. And, too, the smooth, white 
appearance of the surrounding section 
adds sales appeal. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 





ARE YOU KEEPING UP. . . 


with the latest ing graces in your 
field? Here’s a group of magazines that 
specialize in a particular subject! You'll 
be interested in at least one of these 
magazines..and you have the assurance 
that the articles are written by people 
who know. Send in your subscrption 
today! 
Bee Magazines 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1. per year 
Beekeepers’ Item, $1. 
American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farmin 
The roomy A Book, quarterly, $1. 
American Farm Youth, 75c 
Fletcher’s Farming, 50c 
Goats 
American Dairy Goat News, $1. 
Goat World, $2. 
Livestock 
The Cattleman, $1. 
American Cattle Producer, $1. 
Florida Cattleman, $1. 
National Live Stock Producer, 5vc 
Texas Live Stock Journal, $1. 
Eastern Breeder, $2. (8 months $1.) 
Hog Breeder (all breeds) $1. 
American Hamp. (hog) Herdsman, $1. 
seg (and Karakul) Breeder, $1. 
The Sheepman, $1. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal, squab- 
fancy, $1.50 
— News, fancy only, $1.50 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultrypaper, $1. 
Pacific Poultryman, 50c 
Florida Poultryman, 50c 
New Hampshire Breeder, quarterly, 


3 yrs. $1. 
Bantam Magazine, $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock, (rabbits, cavies exclu- 
sively) $1. 


American Rabbit Journal, $1. 
Other Specialties 
Organic Farming, $2. (6 months $1.) 
Dairy Farmers Digest, $1. 
Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50 
New Agriculture (sugar beets only) $2. 
American Fur Breeder, (mink, etc.) $1. 
Small Commercial Animals & Fowls, 
50c 
All magazines are monthlies unless 
otherwise noted; prices are for one full 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All orders 
are handled promptly and acknowledged. 
Rush your subscriptions today. Remit in 
any way convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. GB LaGrange, Ill. 





Sample copies at single copy prices. 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look for This Sign 







Trade Mk. Reg. 
d U. S. Pat. Off. 
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” KELLEyY—“The Bee Man” 





The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 









Lots of Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 
1 to 24 $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 
25 to 99 85 2.80 3.60 


Shipments start April lst from our Louisi- 
ana Bee Farm. 


DARK ITALIAN 


BEES 











THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 









Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. . .. 
Pearl and Walnut 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








BEEKEEPERS (TEM 


Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 
stamp. 

With Gleanings it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field. 

Both magazines for one year, $1.75 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P.O.Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 








Australian Beekeeping )‘ews 
The Leading Bee Journal ‘of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for _ Internation» 
Money Order for 5 shillings (Austra- 
lian) at your Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor. P. O. Box 20 
West Maitland New South Wales 
Australia 











CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Published monthly for the beekeep- 
ers of Canada. Covers its field thor- 
oughly. U. S. subscription price $1.25 
per year. To keep in touch with the 
trade in Canada, subscribe now. 

LAKESIDE PUBLICATIONS 

OSHAWA, ONTARIO 





SELECT — QUEENS — SELECT 
Three-banded Italian queens that produce 
extra good workers. Buy where you get 
good queens, so try our strain. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your money back, 
Health certificate with every order. 


- ? eae 90c each 
ao W BO......5 85c each 
oe eres 80c each 


Alamance Bee Co., Geo. E. Curtis, Mer. 


Graham, N. C 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 








2 Years *1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 


and selling of honey 
—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. 
This offer good only in the United States. 


Address— 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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every advertiser using space in this journal. 
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